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SECOND  NORTHERN  GALLERY. 

Adjoining  the  Egyptian  Gallery  on  the  Upper  Floor. 

IN  this  gallery  a  selection  of  Prints  belonging  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Prints  and  Drawings  is  exhibited  in  five  rooms 
numbered  from  east  to  west,  and  entered  from  the  landing 
at  the  top  of  the  north-east  staircase. 

The  object  of  the  exhibition  is  to  illustrate  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Art  of  Engraving  in  its  main  branches, 
from  its  first  maturity,  about  1480  A.D.,  to  about  1840-50. 
Incunabula,  or  specimens  of  the  art  in  its  extreme  infancy, 
are  not  included.  Neither  are  the  works  of  artists  still 
living  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  whose  activity  had 
already  begun  within  the  period  defined).  All  varieties  of 
colour-printing  are  also  excluded,  as  fitter  to  form  the  material 
of  a  separate  exhibition.  The  dimensions  of  the  frame- 
openings  preclude  the  display  of  examples  of  the  largest  size. 

The  collection  is  divided  into  six  series,  according  to  the 
material  and  the  mode  of  workmanship  employed,  viz. : — 

Room  I.,  Series  1  (nos.  1—65). — Engravings  on  Wood. 
Room  II.,  Series  2  (nos.  66-220). — Engravings  on  Metal: 

Line-Engraving. 
Room  III.,  Series  3  (nos.  221-262). — Engravings  on  Metal: 

Stipple. 
„         Series  4  (nos.  263-463). — Engravings  on  Metal: 

Etching    (including 

Aquatint). 
Room  IV.,  Series  5  (nos.  464-609). — Engravings  on  Metal: 

Mezzotint. 

Room  V.,  Series  6  (nos.  610-667). — Eugravings  on  Stone, 

or  Lithographs. 

Each  series  is  arranged  in  a  chronological  sequence,  modified 
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in  some  instances  in  order  to  bring  together  the  works  of 
artists  belonging  to  the  same  or  to  closely  related  schools. 
Each  print  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  engraver,  and 
with  the  date  and  place  to  which  he  belonged. 


ROOM  I. 
SERIES  1.— ENGRAVINGS   ON   WOOD   (nos.  1-65). 

METHOD    OF   WORK. 

In  wood-engraving  the  design  to  be  reproduced  is  first  carefully 
drawn  on  the  block  (in  the  early  days  of  the  art  most  commonly  of 
pear,  apple,  or  beech-wood,  later  almost  universally  of  box).  All  the 
surface  of  the  block  in  the  interstices  of  the  drawing  is  then  cut 
or  scooped  away,  so  that  only  those  parts  intended  to  print  black  are 
left  standing.  The  rougher  part  of  the  work  is  performed  with  the 
chisel  and  gouge ;  the  finer  chiefly  with  a  triangular-pointed  tool 
called  the  graver.  Gravers  are  of  various  size  and  form,  and  in 
modern  work  another  variety  of  cutting-tool,  called  the  'tint-tool,'  is 
largely  used.  When  the  work  of  engraving  is  completed,  the  block 
is  inked,  and  impressions  on  paper  are  taken  from  it  either  by 
rubbing  with  the  hand  or  by  means  of  a  printing-press. 

HISTORY    AND    EXAMPLES. 

The  origins  of  the  art  are  obscure ;  but  by  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  it  had  come  into  general  use  in  Germany  arid  the 
Low  Countries,  for  the  production  chiefly  (a)  of  playing-cards,  (b)  of 
outline  designs  to  be  filled  in  with  colour  by  the  illuminators  of  MSS., 
(c)  of  separate  Bible-figures  or  images  of  saints  for  devotional  use, 
and  (d)  of  '  block-books,'  i.e.,  books  in  which  no  moveable  types  were 
used,  but  both  the  text  and  its  illustrations  were  cut  in  relief  on  and 
printed  from  the  wood-block.  The  skill  soon  spread  to  other 
countries,  and  by  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  its  products 
had  become  extremely  popular,  alike  for  the  illustration  of  printed 
books  (after  the  general  adoption  of  moveable  types),  and  in  the  shape  of 
independent  prints  or  series  of  prints,  illustrated  broadsides,  portraits, 
&c.  In  the  early  age  of  the  art.  the  masters  who  supplied  the  designs 
were  not,  as  a  rule,  themselves  wood-engravers,  but,  having  made  the 
drawing  on  the  block,  left  it  to  be  cut  by  workmen  specially  trained 
to  the  craft;  these  workmen  were  called  in  German  Fonnschneider. 
Several  of  the  chief  painters  of  the  early  Renaissance,  especially 
Diirer  at  Niirnberg,  Burgkraair  at  Augsburg,  and  Holbein  at  Basel, 
took  especial  pains  with  the  training  of  the  craftsmen  who  executed 
their  designs. 

In  Italy  the  art  of  wood-engraving  for  book  illustration  and  other 
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purposes  flourished  chiefly  at  Venice  and  the  neighbouring  cities, 
where  communications  with  Germany  were  closest.  The  style  of 
design  and  cutting  used  in  some  early  Italian  woodcut  books  is 
marked  by  more  simplicity  and  grace  than  the  work  of  the  northern 
schools ;  while  in  others  a  northern  influence  (as  well  as  sometimes 
a  direct  imitation  of  northern  examples)  is  manifest.  Later  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  art  took  a  more  completely  Italian  character  in 
the  hands  of  painters  like  Beccafumi  of  Siena,  and  of  some  of  the 
craftsmen  who  interpreted  on  wood  the  designs  of  Venetian  or 
Bolognese  painters,  especially  Titian.* 

The  history  of  the  art  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three  main 
periods:  the  6rst,  from  its  origin  to  about  1630;  the  second,  from 
about  1630  to  about  1780;  and  the  third,  from  about  1780  to  our 
own  day. 

Nos.  1-49  in  Room  I.  illustrate  the  First  Period,  beginning  with 
(1)  a  single  specimen  of  Flemish  block-book  design,  of  uncertain  date 
but  probably  not  later  than  about  1460,  and  (2,  3)  the  vigorous  but 
rude  cuts  produced  from  the  designs  of  Wolgemut  at  Niirnberg  to 
illustrate  the  Chronicorum  Liber  of  H.  Schedel,  published  in  1493. 
— Then  follow  examples  of  the  art  as  perfected  in  the  workshops  of 
the  chief  painters  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Niirnberg  is  represented  by  her 
great  master  Albrecht  Diirer,  with  five  of  his  scriptural  and 
symbolical  compositions  (4-8),  including  two.  of  the  finest,  the 
frontispiece  to  the  'Apocalypse'  of  1498,  and  the  'Trinity'  of 
1511.  Lucas  Cranach,  the  chief  of  the  Saxon  school,  follows  with  a 
tournament  scene  and  four  subjects  of  saints  (9-13).  At  Augsburg 
the  leading  painter  contemporary  with  these  was  Hans  Burgkmair, 
who  like  Diirer  was  engaged  on  many  great  woodcut  undertakings  for 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  in  whose  employ  as  master  woodcutter 
was  Jost  de  Negker  from  Antwerp.  He  is  represented  by  two 
cuts  from  a  set  of  the  Nine  Worthies  and  by  one  of  the  139  sub- 
jects which  compose  his  'Triumph  of  Maximilian'  (14,  15,  16). 
Hans  Baldung  Grim,  the  chief  master  of  the  Suabian  school,  comes 
next,  with  two  saints  and  a  group  of  horses  conceived  with  his  charac- 
teristic energy  but  very  imperfectly  drawn  (17,  18,  19). — Then, 
passing  to  the  Low  Countries,  Jacob  Corneliszen,  of  Oostzaanen,  and 
Lucas  van  Leyden  are  both  represented  with  processional  groups 
on  horseback  (20,  21,  22). — Returning  to  Niirnberg,  we  find  examples 
(23,  24.  25)  of  two  pupils  and  followers  of  Diirer,  Schaeuffelin  and 
Springinklee,  both  prolific  masters  much  employed  as  illustrators  by 

*  The  applicatiou  of  wood-engraving  which  found  most  favour  in  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  c  ntury  was  that  which  is  known  as  chiaroscuro  (in  French  camaleu).  It 
consists  in  producing  impressions  in  several  tints  by  successively  printing  the  several 
pans  of  a  design  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper  from  a  number  of  different  blocks 
each  inked  with  a  single  colour.  This  method  had  been  practised  as  early  as  1509-10 
in  the  schools  both  of  Cianach  and  Burgkmair  (particularly  from  the  designs  of 
Buigkninir  h\  Jost  de  Negker),  and  was  introduced  into  Italy  by  Ugo  da  Carpi.  It 
is  not  illustrated  in  the  present  exhibition. 
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the  chief  booksellers  of  South  Germany.  Another  pupil  of  Diirer, 
Hans  Sebald  Beham,  who  left  Niirnberg  and  established  himself  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  whose  chief  reputation  is  as  an  engraver 
of  small  pieces  on  metal  (see  below,  Room  II.,  nos.  98-109),  follows 
with  a  Crucifixion  and  a  powerful  allegory  of  the  Fall  of  Man 
(26,  27).  We  next  pass  to  the  Swiss  branch  of  the  German  school, 
represented  first  by  Nicolas  Manuel  Deutsch  of  Bern  with  a 
set  of  quaintly-dressed  figures  of  the  Wise  Virgins  (28),  and  then 
more  powerfully  by  Hans  Holbein  of  Basel,  whose  family  came 
originally  from  Augsburg.  In  the  interpretation  of  his  designs  on 
wood  this  great  master  owed  much  to  the  skill  of  his  chief  engraver, 
Hans  Llitzelberger.  As  examples  of  Holbein's  works  are  placed  the 
full-length  portrait  of  Erasmus,  a  design  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Saints,  and  two  of  the  title-page  borders  with  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  supply  the  booksellers  of  Basel  and  Lyons  (29-32).  David  Kandel 
worked  at  Strassburg  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Holbein,  and 
is  represented  by  an  elaborate  design  illustrating  the  ancient  fragment 
of  a  philosophical  allegory,  very  popular  in  learned  circles  at  this  date, 
called  the  Tabula  Cebetis  (33).— The  farther  development  of  wood- 
engraving  in  South  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  represented 
by  characteristically  elaborate  title-page  borders  and  a  tournament 
bcene  by  Jost  Amman,  of  Zurich  and  Niirnberg  (34-36),  and  a  por- 
trait by  Tobias  Slimmer,  of  Schaffhausen  and  Strassburg  (37). 

In  France  the  art  of  wood-engraving  had  been  chiefly  practised 
during  this  period  for  the  production  of  small  woodcut  border  illustra- 
tions to  books  of  devotion:  the  chief  names  that  have  come  down  to  us 
in  connection  with  such  cuts  being  those  of  the  booksellers  Geoffroy 
Tory  and  Simon  Vostre,  the  former  probably  himself  a  draughtsman. 
An  exceptional  example  is  found  in  the  striking  and  admirably  cut 
allegory,  as  we  have  here  called  it,  of  the  '  Suddenness  of  Death'  (38), 
(which  bears  a  French  motto,  and  was  doubtless  published  in  France, 
but  may  have  been  designed  under  the  influence  of  Italian  examples). 
The  woodcuts  of  the  early  Italian  school  follow  in  a  group  by 
themselves :  first  (39)  two  of  the  reduced  and  simplified  copies  of 
Albrecht  Diirer's  '  Apocalypse  '  by  Zoan  Andrea  (an  engraver,  print- 
seller,  and  bookseller,  who  worked  apparently  both  at  Venice  and 
Mantua) :  next  (40)  an  imaginary  scene  of  ancient  Pagan  life  by 
Jacopo  de'  Barbari,  a  Venetian  painter,  engraver,  and  designer  on 
wood,  who  worked  for  part  of  his  life  at  Niirnberg,  and  afterwards  at 
Mechlin,  and  played  a  considerable  part  in  introducing  something 
of  the  Southern  spirit  into  Northern  and  of  the  Northern  technical 
skill  into  Southern  art. — Next  come  specimens  of  a  set  of  slight  cuts 
illustrating  some  fanciful  tale  of  alchemy,  by  the  painter  Beccafumi, 
of  Siena  (41) :  and  next,  fine  examples  by  Francesco  de  Nanto, 
Giovanni  Gallo,  Niccolo  Boldrini,  and  Giuseppe  Scolari,  of  the  art  of 
wood-engraving  as  practised  in  Italy  (chiefly  at  Venice)  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing,  on  a  scale  hitherto 
unattempted  in  the  North,  the  devotional  compositions  of  the  great 
painters  (42-45).  A  scene  of  daily  Venetian  life  by  Cesare  Vecellio, 
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the  kinsman  of  Titian  (46),  and  a  fine  anonymous  portrait  of  Charles 
V.  (47)  conclude  the  Venetian  group  of  woodcuts. — Passing  once 
more  to  the  Netherlands,  the  examples  of  the  first  period  are  wound 
up,  so  far  as  the  Continental  schools  are  concerned,  by  a  specimen  of 
the  bold  and  flowing  workmanship  of  Christoph  Jegher,  a  German 
wood-engraver,  who  settled  at  Antwerp  and  was  specially  employed  by 
Rubens  on  the  reproduction  of  his  drawings  (48). — A  final  example  of 
the  period  is  added  by  England,  in  the  shape  of  the  large  anonymous 
cut  (49)  entitled  4  The  Good  Householder  '  and  dated  1  b'07.  More  than 
a  century  before  this  date,  rude  woodcuts  had  been  employed  in  England 
for  the  illustration  of  the  books  issued  from  the  presses  of  Caxton 
and  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  the  practice  had  grown  throughout  the 
sixteenth  century.  But  the  present  specimen  stands  alone  among 
English  work  of  its  time  in  size  and  quality  of  execution.  It  may 
possibly  have  been  executed  by  a  Flemish  or  Italian  hand. 

The  Second  Period  (about  1630-1780)  is  one  of  decline,  for  a  time 
almost  of  abeyance,  in  the  art.  Large  chiaroscuro  cuts  (see  above, 
p.  7,  note)  continued  for  some  time  to  be  produced  in  the  schools 
both  of  Antwerp  and  Italy;  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  this  branch 
of  the  art  was  taken  up,  with  modifications,  by  Kirkall  and  Jackson 
in  England.  But  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  book  illustration,  &c., 
cuts  on  wood  were  for  a  long  while  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
those  on  metal ;  and  the  two  workers  above  named  in  England, 
with  Papillon  in  France  and  Unger  in  Germany,  were  the  only  wood- 
engravers  of  repute  until  the  revival  of  the  art  towards  the  close  of 
the  century  by  Thomas  Bewick.  This  unproductive  period  is  repre- 
sented in  our  exhibition  by  one  example  only  (50),  the  rare  advertise- 
ment (or  marriage-card?)  of  Elisha  aud  Elizabeth  Kirkall,  dated 
August  the  31st,  1707. 

The  Third  Period  of  woodcutting  dates  from  the  earliest  successes 
of  the  Tyneside  lad  and  Newcastle  apprentice,  Thomas  Bewick, 
with  his  cuts  in  illustration  of  fables  and  of  natural  history. 
(Bewick  received  a  prize  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1775  for  a  cut 
of  the  '  Huntsman  and  the  Old  Hound  : '  he  executed  the  cuts  for  an 
edition  of  Gay's  'Fables'  published  1779,  and  fora  volume  of  'Select 
Fables'  published  1784  :  and  between  1785  and  1790  drew  and  cut 
the  designs  for  the  first  of  his  greatly  successful  works, '  The  Natural 
History  of  Quadrupeds,' published  1790.)  In  the  closing  years  of 
the  last  and  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  the  re- 
vived art  was  taken  up  by  both  pupils  and  rivals  of  Bewick,  and 
adopted  extensively  by  publishers,  first  in  England  and  afterwards 
in  France  and  other  countries,  for  the  cheap  illustration  of  books 
and  publications  of  all  kinds.  Its  use.  as  every  one  knows,  has 
extended  and  is  extending  continually  since. 

Throughout  the  previous  periods  of  the  art,  as  the  examples  in  our 
exhibition  show,  the  aim  of  designers  and  engravers  on  wood  had 
been  to  produce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  effect  of  a  bold  pen-and-ink 
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drawing,  by  means  of  lines  left  standing  in  relief  so  as  to  print  black, 
while  the  main  surface  of  the  block  was  cut  away  so  as  to  print 
white.  Shade  was  represented  (as  in  a  drawing)  by  a  number  of 
dark  lines  parallel  to  or  intersecting  one  another.  The  latter  kind  of 
shading  is  called  '  cross-hatching,'  and  the  cutting  out  in  relief  on 
wood  of  such  intricate  systems  of  intersecting  lines  is  an  affair  of 
much  labour.  Bewick,  on  his  part,  avoided  black  hatchings,  and  intro- 
duced the  more  expeditious  and  natural  plan  of  representing  shade 
by  leaving  broad  surfaces  of  the  block  standing  in  relief,  and  cutting 
out  of  the  black  mass,  or  patch,  thus  produced,  the  lines,  spots,  or 
figures  required  to  print  white.  A  combination  of  the  old  method 
of  black  lines  showing  on  a  white  field,  and  the  new  method  of  white 
lines  or  spots  showing  on  a  black  field,  according  to  the  prevalence 
of  light  or  shade  in  different  parts  of  the  design,  together  with 
delicate  '  tint '  cutting  in  intermediate  passages  where  light  and 
shade  are  evenly  balanced,  has  prevailed  in  most  modern  wood- 
engraving  since  Bewick's  time,  and  been  developed,  partly  by  the 
invention  of  new  or  by  new  uses  of  the  old  tools,  into  a  mixed 
method  of  extreme  complexity. 

Bewick  is  represented  in  our  exhibition  by  the  earliest  and  the 
latest  of  his  large-sized  cuts  of  quadrupeds,  the  *  Chillingham  Bull ' 
dated  1789,  and  the  broken-down  horse  called  •  Waiting  for  Death,' 
which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  and  of  which  only  four  proofs  were 
printed,  bearing  date  November  1,  1828;  a  group  of  nine  miscel- 
laneous landscape  vignettes  by  himself  and  his  pupils  follows  (51,  52, 
53). — Next  (54)  comes  the  set  of  beautiful  imaginative  subjects 
which  William  Blake,  boldly  making  use  of  the  new  principle  of  white 
lines  on  a  black  ground,  cut  from  his  own  designs  to  illustrate  a  school 
edition  of  Virgil's  Eclogues. — Returning  to  the  immediate  pupils  of 
Bewick,  we  find,  first,  the  large  view  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Newcastle,  (55)  singularly  delicate  in  its  effects  of  tone  and  atmo- 
sphere, with  which  Chailton  Nesbitt  won  a  medal  from  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  1799 ;  and  next,  a  fine  set  of  proofs  from  the  charming  cuts 
executed,  in  the  old  simple  black-line  manner,  by  Luke  Clennell 
from  the  designs  of  Stothard  for  Rogers's  '  Poems'  (56).  Below  this 
hangs  the  same  engraver's  large  and  spirited  but  unequal  cut  (re- 
warded with  a  gold  medal  by  the  Society  of  Arts)  from  Benjamin 
West's  design  for  the  diploma  of  the  Highland  Society  (57).  Last 
and  most  accomplished  among  the  pupils  of  Bewick  was  William 
Harvey,  who  came  to  London  in  1817,  and  attached  himself  as  a 
pupil  to  Haydon,  after  whose  picture  of  '  Dentatus '  he  produced 
in  1821  the  large  and  excessively  elaborate  woodcut  (59) :  in  many 
parts  of  this  the  true  characteristic  methods  of  woodcutting  are 
abandoned  in  order  to  imitate,  with  great  but  none  the  less  mis- 
directed skill,  the  qualities  of  metal  engraving.*— The  founder  of  a 
school  independent  of  Bewick  was  Robert  Brauston,  who  worked 
at  King's  Lynn,  Bath,  ,and  London.  He  is  represented  by  a  group 
of  vigorous  but  somewhat  rude  Bible  cuts  (58)  :  his  pupil,  John 
*  The  original  wood-block  of  this  subject  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
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Thompson,  who  far  surpassed  him,  first  by  a  set  of  outline  cuts  in 
illustration  of  Shakspeare  (60)  from  designs  by  W.  Harvey,  and 
next  by  a  second  version  (the  original  block  by  Clennell  having  been 
burnt)  of  West's  design  for  the  Highland  Society's  diploma  (61). — 
Following  the  history  of  English  wood-engraving  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  present  century,  we  find  two  groups  of  fine  proof  landscape 
illustrations,  the  first  (62)  by  Mason  Jackson,  who  still  survives  as 
chief  of  the  art  department  of  the  Illustrated  London  News  ;  the 
latter  (63)  by  J.  Bastin.— Lastly,  to  illustrate  the  chief  applications 
of  the  art  in  France  about  or  just  after  the  same  period,  we  have 
(64)  a  group  of  small  romance  illustrations  by  Tony  Johannot,  very 
effectively  engraved  (with  a  liberal  use  of  the  '  black  patch  ')  by  H.  D. 
Porret :  and  another  group  (65)  of  careful  renderings  from  pictures  by 
various  old  masters,  produced  by  J.  B.  C.  Carbonneau  for  the  illus- 
tration of  Ch.  Blanc's  Histoire  des  Peintres  de  toutes  les  ecoles. 


ROOM  II. 

SERIES  2.— ENGRAVINGS    ON   METAL-LINE 
ENGRAVING  (nos.  66-220). 

METHOD    OF    WORK. 

In  line-engraving  the  method  is  the  reverse  of  that  used  in  wood- 
engraving,  inasmuch  as  the  Hues  intended  to  print  black  are  not  left 
standing  in  relief,  but  are  sunk  or  ploughed  into  the  surface  of  the 
substance  employed.  The  design  to  be  reproduced  is  first  transferred 
by  tracing  to  the  surface  of  a  metal  plate  :  the  engraver  then  proceeds 
to  incise  with  a  sharp  instrument  on  the  plate  the  outlines  and  details 
of  his  design,  and  to  add  shading  by  means  of  systems  of  lines 
similarly  incised,  and  varying  in  depth,  direction,  and  distance  from, 
one  another.  In  the  case  of  lines  thus  incised,  the  method  of 
obtaining  effects  of  shade  by  cross-hatching  offers  no  difficulty,  and 
is  adopted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  metal  usually  employed 
in  line  engraving  is  copper;  but  in  the  early  stages  of  the  art  other 
metals  were  occasionally  used,  as  silver  (and  in  a  few  instances 
gold),  iron,  and  brass  ;  and  about  1820-1830  the  use  of  copper 
was  gradually  superseded  by  steel,  which  from  its  hardness  is  capable 
of  yielding  a  greater  number  of  impressions.  When  copper  is 
now  used,  it  is  customary  to  face  the  plate  with  a  thin  coating  of  steel 
before  printing.  The  instrument  chiefly  used  in  line-engraving  is 
the  graver,  or  burin,  a  tool  having  a  sharp  triangular  point,  and 
driven  by  the  engraver  point  foremost,  so  as  to  plough  out  a  clean 
furrow  in  the  metal  as  it  goes.  Pure  or  unmixed  graver-work  is 
comparatively  rare  ;  some  of  the  earliest  masters  of  the  art  having 
apparently  worked  rather  in  the  manner  of  dry-point  (see  below, 
Room  III.,  Series  4),  i.e.,  with  an  instrument  held  like  the  pen  or 
pencil  in  drawing ;  v.hile  the  method  of  etching  the  main  lines  of 
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the  composition  (i.e.,  biting  them  in  with  acid,  see  below,  ibid.) 
has  been  almost  universally  employed  by  the  later.  When  the 
work  of  incising  the  design  upon  the  metal  is  complete  the  plate 
is  inked,  and  then  carefully  cleaned  so  that  the  ink  remains 
only  in  the  incised  lines  :  impressions  on  paper  are  then  taken 
by  means  of  a  press  of  special  power,  by  which  the  paper  is  forced 
into  the  incised  lines  and  takes  off  the  ink  with  which  they  are 
charged. 

HISTORY   AND    EXAMPLES. 

According  to  the  generally  accepted,  but  questionable,  account, 
impressions  from  metal  plates  on  paper  were  first  taken  by  the 
Florentine  goldsmiths  about  1450  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
look  of  their  designs  in  niello-work*  during  progress.  All  that  is 
certain  is  that  about  or  rather  before  that  date  the  art  began  to  be 
practised  for  this  purpose  among  others.  Alike  in  Germany  and 
Italy  (it  is  uncertain  which  country  had  the  precedence)  it  came 
increasingly  into  use  during  the  third  quarter,  and  still  more  during 
the  last  quarter,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  the  production  of  images 
of  saints,  Bible  figures  and  other  devotional  subjects,  emblematical, 
mythological,  and  satirical  pieces,  scenes  of  daily  life,  patterns  of 
ornament,  and  occasionally  also  portraits.  From  its  nature  the  craft 
partakes  of,  and  as  it  were  stands  midway  between,  those  of  the 
painter  and  the  goldsmith,  which  were  themselves  often  in  those  days 
united  in  the  same  hands.  Several  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
fifteenth  century  took  it  up.  As  a  general  rule,  the  early  engravers 
worked  from  their  own  designs,  and  were  not  merely  mechanical  inter- 
preters of  the  designs  of  others.  It  is  difficult  to  divide  the  history 
of  line-engraving  into  fixed  periods,  as  it  neither  passed  through 
any  such  time  of  abeyance,  nor  underwent  any  such  radical  change  of 
method,  as  wood-engraving.  But  after  the  fame  won  by  Marcantonio 
with  his  engravings  from  the  designs  of  Raphael  (about  1510-1520), 
it  gradually  ceased  to  be  an  art  of  original  expression,  and  became, 
first  in  Italy  and  afterwards  in  other  countries,  exclusively  an  art  for 
interpreting  the  work  of  others.  As  such  its  practice  passed  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  great  original  masters  into  those  of  specially- 
trained  craftsmen,  arid  its  progress  thenceforth  simply  reflects  the 
general  movement  of  art-history  and  of  taste. 

In  our  exhibition  impressions  from  niello  plates  and  other  experi- 
mental varieties  of  the  art  in  its  earliest  stages  are  not  given. 
The  series  begins  with  the  comparatively  mature  work  of  the  German 
and  Italian  masters  about  1480.  First  (66,  67)  two  of  the  beautiful 
devotional  subjects  of  Martin  Schongauer,  the  great  master  of 
Cohnar,  in  Alsace,  whose  influence  extended  towards  the  close  of  the 

*  A  *  niello '  is  a  plate  of  silver  on  which  a  design  of  figures  or  arabesques  is 
engraved,  and  which  is  then  finished  by  filling  in  the  engraved  lines  with  a  black 
mixture  (Lat.  nigellum,  whence  niello)  the  better  to  bhow  off  the  design. 
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fifteenth  century  over  all  the  schools  both  of  Upper  Germany  and  of 
the  Rhine  :  and  next  (68)  a  copy  of  the  same  master's  most  famous 
engraving,  '  The  Death  of  the  Virgin,'  by  Albrecht  Glockendon  of 
Niirnberg.  A  somewhat  younger  engraver  of  the  same  period,  who 
worked  at  Munich  in  a  distinctive  fanciful  manner  of  his  own,  was  the 
so-called  Martin  Zasinger,  signing  with  the  initials  M.  Z.  :  he  is 
represented  by  one  allegorical,  one  pastoral,  and  one  legendary  subject 
(69,  70,  71). — We  then  pass  to  Italy,  where  the  engraver's  art  was 
practised  with  less  technical  skill,  and  with  a  much  simpler  method 
of  shading,  than  in  the  North,  but  in  many  cases  with  admirable 
grace  of  feeling  and  force  of  artistic  expression.  The  Florentine 
school  is  represented  by  one  of  the  illustrations  (72)  to  the  famous 
Dante  published  in  1481,  the  designs  for  which  were  derived,  with 
much  modification,  from  the  compositions  of  Sandro  Botticelli,  while 
their  execution  is  traditionally  associated  with  the  name  (which 
modern  research  threatens  to  render  mythical)  of  Baccio  Baldini. 
The  bold  and  masterly  manner  of  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  greatest 
engraver,  as  he  was  all  but  the  greatest  painter,  of  North  Italy,  is 
illustrated  by  a  single  example  (73)  :  Jacopo  de'  Barbarj,  who  belongs 
half  to  Venice  and  half  to  Germany,  and  adds  to  his  Italian  grace  of 
design  a  Northern  technical  elaboration  and  richness  of  shading,  by 
three  (74,  75,  76). — Albrecht  Diirer,  several  of  whose  early  plates 
were  executed  in  express  rivalry  with  Barbari,  follows  next  with  a 
group  of  devotional  pieces  (77-82),  and  the  two  famous  allegories, 
the  'Knight  and  Death'  and  'Melencolia'  (83,  84),  which  may  be  re- 
garded in  some  ways  as  the  central  works  of  his  life.  Not  only  in- 
tellectually but  technically  (according  to  the  severe  methods  of  the  art 
in  its  early  age)  Albrecht  Diirer  is  the  greatest  artist  who  ever 
practised  engraving.  Only  second  to  him  among  the  Northern  schools, 
at  least  in  sincerity  of  aim  and  manual  skill,  comes  Lucas  van  Leyden 
(85-87).  The  attempt  of  this  Dutch  master  to  express  aerial  grada- 
tion in  landscape  by  means  of  lines  of  gradually  increasing  delicacy 
was  new  in  his  day. — From  Holland  we  return  to  Italy,  where  several 
engravers  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  copying,  with  their  own  simpler  and  more  primitive  mode  of 
handling,  the  compositions  of  the  Northern  masters.  The  first 
Italian  master  to  acquire  the  true  Northern  strength,  precision,  and 
suppleness  of  stroke  with  the  graver  was  Marcantonio  Raimondi. 
Working  in  youth  from  the  designs  of  Francia,  and  presently  farther 
training  his  powers  of  hand  by  copying  the  work  of  Diirer,  Marcan- 
tonio from  about  the  year  1510  applied  the  skill  he  had  thus  acquired 
almost  exclusively  to  reproducing  the  designs  of  Raphael.  His 
practice  was  to  work  up  the  sketches  of  that  master  into  finished 
designs,  adding  to  them  landscape  or  architectural  back-grounds, 
sometimes  taken  direct  from  Northern  examples,  but  without  the 
characteristic  Northern  crowding  of  detail.  Nos.  88-90  represent 
the  classic,  91  the  devotional,  class  of  Marcantonio's  engravings 
after  Raphael. 

From  about  1520  till  near  the  end  of  the  century  the  art  of  en- 
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graving  was  almost  wholly  dominated  by  the  traditions  of  Marcan- 
tonio  and  of  Durer.  The  example  of  the  former  prevailed  absolutely  in 
Italy ;  a  mixed  method,  combining  an  attempt  at  Italian  grace  of 
design  with  Diirer's  technical  precision  and  fulness  of  detail,  in  the 
North.  A  succession  of  masters,  working  in  great  part  from  designs 
furnished  by  the  scholars  of  Raphael,  carried  on  the  traditions  of 
Marcantonio  at  Rome,  Venice,  and  Bologna,  in  a  cold  and  mannered, 
but  often  truly  learned  and  accomplished,  style :  examples  of  their 
work  are  Nos.  92-97.  The  engravers  who  in  Germany  chiefly  worked 
under  the  combined  influence  of  Diirer  and  Marcantonio  are  the 
group  known,  from  the  minute  scale  on  which  they  commonly  worked, 
as  the  Little  Masters,  comprising  Albrecht  Altdorfer  of  Ratisbon ; 
Barthel  Beham,  Hans  Sebald  Beham,  and  Georg  Pencz,  of  Niirn- 
berg ;  Jacob  Binck  of  Cologne ;  Heinrich  Aldegrever  of  Soest  in 
Westphalia;  and  several  others  known  only  by  the  monograms  they 
appended  to  their  works.  Of  these  H.  S.  Beham,  Binck,  and  Alde- 
grever are  represented  by  a  number  of  characteristic  examples  in  the 
several  fields  of  classic  and  devotional  design,  daily  life,  portrait, 
ornamental  design,  and  heraldry  (98-123). — Passing  to  France, 
where  the  art  of  engraving  took  root  later  than  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  we  find  the  spirit  of  the  early  French  Renaissance  well  exem- 
plified in  the  series  of  small  designs  by  Etienne  de  Laune,  imitating 
the  manner  of  the  Little  Masters  with  a  new  French  lightness  and 
sprightliness  of  touch  (124-135)  ;  and  also  in  the  religious  com- 
positions of  Jean  de  Gourmont,  whose  minute  groups  of  figures, 
borrowed  more  or  less  closely  from  the  Italian,  are  set  in  fine  archi- 
tectural surroundings  of  the  artist's  invention  (136,  137).  All  the 
above  masters,  German  and  French,  engraved  for  the  most  part  their 
own  designs,  and  in  their  hands  engraving  is  still  an  original  art 
partaking  of  the  character  at  once  of  painting  and  of  goldsmith's 
work.  But  going  back  to  Italy,  we  find  the  art  of  line-engraving 
practised  by  Agostino  Carracci  and  his  master  Domenico  Tibaldi 
at  Bologna  exclusively  for  the  reproduction  of  pictures  (138,  139), 
and  with  much  loss  of  the  precision  (although  none  of  the  pre- 
tension) which  had  characterized  the  immediate  followers  of  Mar- 
cantonio. 

Meantime,  in  the  schools  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  severe  and 
minute  accuracy  and  brilliant  decision  of  line,  in  the  spirit  of  Diirer 
and  Lucas  van  Leyden,  were  still  aimed  at  by  the  Amsterdam  engraver 
family  of  Wierix,  working  chiefly  on  subjects  of  their  own  invention 
(140,  141),  and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  Adriaen  Collaert,  in  in- 
terpreting the  painting  of  the  Italian  schools  (142),  and  by  Hendrik 
Goltzius.  Our  example  of  the  last-named  master  (143)  belongs  to 
his  early  time,  when  he  used  to  invent  and  engrave  great  composi- 
tions under  the  influence,  and  in  what  was  intended  to  be  the  manner, 
of  Lucas  van  Leyden.  Later  he  carried  to  an  extravagant  pitch  the 
florid  imitation  of  Italian  work  to  which  all  the  artists  of  the  Nether- 
lands gave  themselves  over  in  the  third  and  last  quarters  of  the 
sixteenth  century. — For  the  present  we  do  not  follow  this  develop- 
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merit  of  Flemish  art,  but  cross,  with  a  family  of  Low  Country  artists 
who  adhered  to  severer  methods,  to  England.  These  were  the  Van 
de  Passe  family,  some  of  whom  settled  here  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  whose  work,  especially  in  portrait-engraving 
(144-146),  seems  to  have  given  a  direct  impulse  to  other  engravers 
in  England,  such  as  Elstracke  (himself  of  Dutch  birth),  and 
Rogers,  specimens  of  whose  careful  but  somewhat  primitive  crafts- 
manship are  now  rare  and  highly  valued  (147-150). — From  these  we 
return  to  examples  of  German  portrait-engraving,  as  practised,  in  a 
vigorous  but  still  severe  manner  lineally  derived  from  that  of 
Diirer,  by  seventeenth-century  masters  like  Lucas  Kilian,  Peter 
Isselburg,  and  Joachim  von  Sandrart  (151,  152, 153).  Closely  allied 
to  these,  though  trained  first  at  home  and  afterwards  in  France,  is  the 
great  English  portrait-engraver  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Stuart 
period,  the  first  really  accomplished  master  of  his  art  in  our  country, 
William  Faithorne  (154,  155,  156),  whose  portrait  of  Charles  II. 
is  expressly  placed  for  comparison  beside  that  by  Sandrart. 

At  this  point  in  the  progress  of  the  art  a  somewhat  sudden  change 
in  its  character  is  noticeable,  a  change  due  to  the  influence  of  a  single 
great  master,  Rubens.  For  the  reproduction  of  his  paintings  and 
those  of  his  school,  Rubens  gathered  about  himself  and  trained  a 
group  of  engravers,  who  under  his  inspiration  discovered  new  re- 
sources in  the  art,  and  in  imitating  his  exuberance  of  line  and 
brilliant  play  of  colour-surface,  learnt  to  handle  the  burin  with  a  new 
freedom,  energy,  and  variety.  The  chief  among  these  engravers  were 
Scheltius  a  Bolswert,  Paulus  Pontius,  Peter  de  Jode  father  and  son, 
and  Lucas  Vorsterman  father  and  son.  It  was  their  method  to  use 
etching  freely  for  the  outlines  and  preliminary  work  of  their  plates, 
the  brilliant  skill  of  Van  Dyck  as  an  etcher  (sec  below,  Series  IV., 
nos.  302-305)  helping  greatly  to  stimulate  them  in  the  practice. 
Scheltius  a  Bolswert  is  represented  with  a  Holy  Family  after  Rubens 
and  a  scene  of  bourgeois  jollity  after  Jordaens  (157,  158)  ;  Paulus 
Pontius  with  two  of  his  best  portraits  after  Van  Dyck  and  Rubens 
(159,  160);  Peter  de  Jode  the  younger  with  a  New  Testament 
piece  after  Rubens  and  a  portrait  of  Henrietta  Maria  after  Van  Dyck 
(161,  162);  Lucas  Vorsterman  the  younger  with  the  portrait  of 
Gertrude  van  Veen  (165). — In  the  meantime  other  masters  of  the  Low 
Countries,  settled  chiefly  at  Rome,  were  continuing  to  work  accord- 
ing to  colder  academical  traditions  in  the  interpretation  of  Italian 
or  Italianized- French  pictures  of  the  decadence,  as  for  instance 
Cornelis  Bloemaert  of  Utrecht  (163),  and  Michel  Natalis  of  Liege 
(164). 

In  France,  until  after  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
great  popularity  of  the  art  of  etching,  as  practised  by  two  very  dis- 
similar masters,  Jacques  Callot  and  Abraham  Bosse  (see  below,  Series 
IV.,  nos.  324-327),  caused  that  of  line-engraving  to  be  relatively 
neglected.  During  this  period,  however,  Michel  Lasne  of  Caen  worked 
in  a  fashion  somewhat  stiffly  approaching  that  of  the  school  of  Rubens 
(167) ;  and  Claude  Mellan  (168,  169,  170)  with  a  great  if  somewhat 
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mannered  and  affected  skill  of  his  own.  This  master  avoided  cross- 
hatching,  and  expressed  form  and  shadow  exclusively  by  the  flow, 
direction,  and  varying  depth  of  single  lines — a  practice  in  which  he 
was  imitated  almost  to  deception  by  the  German  Thourneyser  (171). 
— A  little  later  in  the  same  century,  under  the  magnificent  and  master- 
ful patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert,  Paris,  or  more  strictly  the 
Golielins,  became  the  home  of  a  school  of  engravers  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  and  accomplished  in  the  whole  history  of  the  art, 
though  too  much  of  their  industry  was  unluckily  devoted  to  repro- 
ducing the  vast  and  tedious  compositions  in  which  the  painter  Lebrun 
commemorated  the  glories  of  his  master.  First  among  this  school 
comes  Francois  de  Poilly,  who  brought  back  from  Rome  a  skill  in  ren- 
dering the  works  of  the  later  academic  schools  of  Italian  painting  which 
exceeded  that  either  of  their  own  countrymen  or  of  the  Flemings : 
his  work  (172)  should  be  compared  with  that  of  a  somewhat  younger 
member  of  the  same  group,  Roullet  (180).  This  famous  school  is 
further  represented  by  Gerard  Audran,  the  most  original  and  inven- 
tive in  touch  and  method  among  all  its  members,  with  his  '  Triumph 
of  Truth  '  after  Nicholas  Poussin  (173)  ;  by  Robert  Nanteuil  and 
Antoine  Masson,  with  examples  of  their  incomparably  powerful, 
brilliant,  and  yet  sober  work  in  portrait-engraving  (174,  175, 176)  ; 
and  by  G6rard  Edelinck, — a  Fleming  who  brought  to  Paris  the 
best  traditions  of  the  school  of  Rubens, — with  his  portrait  of  Dryden 
after  Kneller  (177),  and  his  splendid  rendering  of  the  group  copied 
by  Rubens  from  Leonardo's  lost '  Battle  of  the  Standard'  (178).  Later 
in  the  same  century,  the  stately  traditions  of  Lebruri  and  Mignard  in 
French  art  gave  place  to  a  more  florid,  if  scarcely  less  pompous, 
fashion  under  the  influence  of  the  painter  Rigaud,  who  found  his  best 
interpreters  in  the  members  of  the  engraver-family  of  Drevet :  see 
his  own  portrait  engraved  by  Pierre  Drevet  (179),  and  the  full-length 
portrait  of  Bossuet,  engraved  by  Pierre  -Imbert  Drevet  the  younger 
(181)  after  the  celebrated  picture  in  the  Louvre. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  French  school 
of  line-engravers  continued  to  be  beyond  dispute  the  leading  school 
in  Europe,  while  at  the  same  time  its  aims  became  more  varied 
and  its  ideals  lighter.  Along  with  sacred  and  heroic  subjects  and 
portrait,  which  had  hitherto  almost  exclusively  occupied  it,  came  in 
familiar  scenes  after  the  Dutch  painters,  landscape  subjects  after 
Claude  and  his  imitators,  court  pastorals  after  Watteau  and  his  school, 
bourgeois  interiors  after  Chardin,  mythologies  after  Boucher,  and 
dramatic  arid  sentimental  compositions  after  Greuze.  Jean-Philippe 
Lebas  (182)  included  in  his  multifarious  work  examples  of  nearly 
all  these  varieties  of  art,  but  was  especially  devoted  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Dutch  genre  pictures ;  Wille,  a  German  whose  working 
life  was  almost  entirely  spent  in  Paris,  to  genre  and  portrait  (185). 
Daulle,  while  in  portrait  he  carried  on  the  traditions  of  the  Drevets 
(183).  was  also  an  engraver  of  landscape:  while  the  landscapes  of 
Joseph  Vernet  employed  a  great  part  of  the  industry  of  Balechou, 
who,  however,  is  here  represented  only  by  his  somewhat  pretentiously 
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brilliant  and  adroitly  bandied  plate  of  Ste.  Genevieve  after  Van 
Loo  (184).  Francois  Vivares  (186)  was  a  landscape-engraver  almost 
exclusively,  who  not  succeeding  at  first  in  bis  own  country,  came 
young  to  London,  where  he  found  a  ready  market  for  his  plates  after 
Claude  Lorrain,  Gaspar  Poussin,  Joseph  Vernet,  and  Patel.  Next 
to  these  masters  in  our  exhibition  comes  C.-N.  Cochin  the  younger, 
with  two  of  his  admirable  renderings  of  the  pleasant  and  quiet 
bourgeois  art  of  Chardin  (187,  188).— The  'St.  Cecilia'  of  Bernard 
Baron  after  Carlo  Dolci/189)  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  an  engraver 
of  French  origin,  who  during  the  latter  part  .of  his  career  found  em- 
ployment and  a  home  in  England.  Next  follows  an  example  of 
work  purely  and  energetically  English  in  Hog:irth's  rendering  of 
one  of  the  subjects  in  his  own  series  of  the  'Rake's  Progress'  (190). 
Returning  after  a  long  interval  to  Italy,  we  find  the  academical 
traditions  of  Bologna  and  Rome  still  carried  on,  about  the  midd'e  and 
through  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Cunego  and 
Volpato.  These  engravers  had  the  merit  of  addressing  themselves 
in  great  part  to  the  reproduction  of  the  pictures  of  the  true  great 
masters,  Raphael  and  Michelangelo ;  but  their  work,  facile  and  indus- 
trious as  it  was,  fell  short  alike  in  true  technical  skill  and  in 
delicacy  of  appreciation  for  the  originals  (191,192). — In  the  mean- 
time our  own  country  began  for  the  first  time  to  take  a  leading  place  in 
European  esteem  for  skill  in  the  art  of  engraving.  Sir  Robert  Strange, 
a  native  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  trained  first  in  Edinburgh  and  then  in 
Paris  under  Lebas,  devoted  himself  to  the  reproduction  of  the  classical 
masterpieces  of  Italian  and  Flemish  painting;  equalling  the  best 
engravers  of  his  time  in  fidelity  to  the  spirit  and  expression  of  his 
originals,  while  he  surpassed  them  all  in  delicacy  of  finish  and  refine- 
ment of  flesh-modelling.  He  is  seen  to  most  advantage  in  his  plates 
after  Correggio  (193,  194),  Titian,  and  Van  Dyck.  He  had  to  fight  his 
way  against  unscrupulous  rivalry  and  opposition,  but  in  the  end  won 
recognition  and  honours.  At  the  same  time  the  Ken tishman  William 
Woollett  followed  up  the  example  set  by  Vivares,  and  using  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  etching-needle  and  the  graver  in  combination,  carried  the 
art  of  landscape-engraving  to  a  higher  point  of  power  and  skill  than  it 
had  yet  reached,  achieving  a  great  and  just  popularity  with  his  repro- 
ductions of  the  works  both  of  Claude  and  of  native  masters,  particularly 
of  Richard  Wilson  (195).  He  also  worked  with  originality  and  spirit 
in  the  fields  both  of  history  and  portrait  (196). — Next  to  the  work  of 
this  strenuous  and  sturdy  Englishman  come  two  heads  (197,  198) 
engraved  with  a  characteristic  flowing  and  facile  prettiness  by 
Bartolozzi,  an  Italian  who  came  to  England  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  founded  a  school  of  engraving  at  the  time 
(and  now  again  once  more)  very  fashionable.  The  nature  of  his  work 
and  influence  we  shall  see  more  fully  biter  on  (see  below,  Series  III., 
nos.  221-226). — The  manner  of  the  poet-artist,  William  Blake,  when 
he  was  engraving  not  for  his  own  pleasure  from  his  own  designs,  but 
to  order  from  the  works  of  other  people,  is  illustrated  in  the  sober 
and  workmanlike  portrait  of  Lavater  (199),  and  the  wild  and  wildly- 
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executed  head  of  Satan  after  Fuseli  (200).  Another  mystic,  William 
Sharp,  next  to  Strange  and  Woollett  the  most  accomplished  English 
line-engraver  of  the  time,  is  represented  with  the  portrait  of  Dr. 
Hunter  after  Keynolds  (201)  ;  Shenviu,  a  successful  follower  of 
Strange,  with  portraits  of  Eeynolds  and  of  Woollett  (202,  203). 

Passing  now  to  the  Continent,  we  find  the  art  practised  in  Germany 
skilfully,  if  somewhat  drily,  from  the  third  quarter  of  the  century 
onwards  by  Bause,  whose  subject  after  Reynolds  (204)  had  not  then 
been  engraved  by  any  English  artist ;  and  Klauber,  who  learnt  his  art 
under  Wille  at  Paris,  and  here  is  represented  with  a  Cupid  after  Van 
Loo  (205). — A  more  powerful  pupil  of  Wille  was  J.  G.  von  Miiller 
of  Stuttgart  (206),  the  oldest  in  years,  and  one  of  the  strongest,  of 
those  academical  engravers  who  represented,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  and   in  the  first  decades  of  the   present  century,   the  general 
reaction  of  the  mind  of  Europe  against   the  levity  of  the  preceding 
age,  and  the  revival  of  a  severer  and  more  classic  taste.    The  work 
of  the  leading  masters  of  this  age  is   illustrated   in   our  exhibition  by 
proof  engravings  of  great  perfection.     Their  common  fault  is  a  cer- 
tain tendency  to  academical  pretentiousness,  and  a  proneness  to  set 
more  store  (the  besetting  sin  of  this  art  throughout  its  later  history) 
by  technical  ingenuity  of  handling  and  brilliancy  of  effect  than  by 
fidelity  to  the  finer  qualities  of  the  original  before  them.  Italy  produced 
the  greatest  number  of  such  engravers  ;  and  first  among  them  the  Nea- 
politan Raphael  Morghen,  a  pupil  of  Volpato,  whose  fame  was  great  in 
his  own  time  and  since,  but  whose  work  (207)  is  hardly  as  excellent  in 
its  kind  as  that  of  his  friend  and  pupil  Longhi  (209).     Longhi  estab- 
lished himself  at  Milan,  where  he  was  the  head  of  a  school  from  which 
issued   several  distinguished  masters,  among  them  Anderloni  (211). 
Other  contemporary  Italians  received  their  training  not  in  Italy  but 
in  France,  as  for  instance  the  adventurous  traveller  Mauro  Gandolfi 
of  Bologna  (208),  who  worked  with  Bervic  in  Paris  (see  below,  212), 
and  also    with  Sharp  and  Bartolozzi  in  England,  before  he  tried  his 
fortunes  at  his  native  town  and  Florence.     Another  and  justly  famous 
pupil  of  Bervic  was  Paolo  Toschi,  who,  having  begun  with  some  fine 
renderings  of  the  most  popular  pictures  of  Raphael  (210),  by-and-by 
established  himself  at  Parma,  and  founded  a  school  of  engravers  de- 
voted to  the  reproduction  of  the  great  series  of  decorative  paintings 
by  Correggio  in  that  city  ;  a  school  whose  labours  were  continued 
after  the  master's  death,  and  are  not  yet  completed. — Among  French 
engravers  contemporary  with  these  Italian,  and  aiming   at   similar 
qualities    and  effects,    we  have  already    mentioned   Bervic,  who  is 
represented   by  a»vigorous  rendering  of  the  antique   group   of  Lao- 
coon  (212).     Equally  marble-like  in  effect,  and  therefore  exaggerated 
in  relation   to  the  original,  is  the  engraving  (213)  after  the  loveliest 
of  Raphael's   monochrome  fresco  decorations  in    the   Stanze  of  the 
Vatican,  by  Boucher-Desnoyers.     Desnoyers  was   the    most  famous 
of  all  French  engravers  from  the  days  of  the  first  to  those  of  the 
second  Empire:  the  same  master  is  better  represented  by  his  St. 
Catherine  (214)  after  the  picture  of  Raphael  now  in  the  National 
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Gallery.  His  contemporary,  Lignon,  comes  as  our  last  representative 
of  the  school  with  a  fine  rendering  of  Raphael's  portrait  group  in  the 
Pitti  (215). 

Going  back  to  England,  we  find  no  school  similar  to  those  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France  existing  here  in  the  period  between 
1790  and  1840.  In  spite  of  the  distinction  obtained  in  line- 
engraving  by  Strange  and  Woollett,  Sharp  and  Sherwin,  popular 
taste  in  this  country  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  ran  almost 
exclusively  in  favour  of  the  methods  either  of  mezzotint  (see  Room 
IV.,  Series  5)  or  stipple  (see  Room  II.,  Series  3);  and  line- 
engraving  was  little  practised  except  on  a  small  scale  for  the  illus- 
tration of  books  and  periodicals.  One  dainty  example  of  the  time 
is  given  in  the  print  and  flower-piece  by  the  daughter  of  an  engraver- 
family,  Elizabeth  Byrne  (216). — A  considerable  revival  of  line- 
engraving  ensued  however,  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  material  of 
steel,  between  18520  and  1830.  Landscape  and  portrait,  the  forms 
of  art  most  native  to  our  race,  were  rendered  in  steel-engraving,  the 
former  especially,  with  a  new  and  extraordinary  minuteness  of  skill : 
a  skill  always  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  petty  and  mechanical,  but 
where  the  workman's  hand  was  kept  sensitive  either  by  a  special  gift 
of  nature,  or  by  the  superintendence  of  a  man  of  genius  like  Turner, 
yielding  results  admirable  for  beauty  not  less  than  craftsmanship. 
This  skill  is  represented  by  one  of  the  earliest  and  longest-lived  of 
the  masters  who  practised  it,  W.  B.  Cooke,  with  his  small  plate  of 
Pevensey  Bay  after  Turner  (217)  ;  by  William  Finden,  the  accom- 
plished head  of  a  school,  whose  work  by-and-by  sank  into  the  merely 
mechanical, with  the  well-known  '  Sheep- Washing  '  after  Wilkie  (218); 
by  J.  H.  Robinson,  the  chief  portrait-engraver  of  the  day,  with  the 
likeness  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  after  Lawrence  (219)  ;  and  lastly  by 
J.  T.  Willmore  with  his  admirable  rendering— truly  characteristic 
of  the  best  work  of  the  school— of  Turner's  «  Oberwesel '  (220). 


ROOM  II.   (continued). 

SERIES   3.— ENGRAVINGS   ON   METAL— STIPPLE   (nos. 
221-261). 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Stipple-engraving  is  only  a  variety  or  special  development  of  line- 
engraving.  The  material  employed  (copper,  and  more  recently  steel), 
the  tools,  and  the  method  of  printing  are  the  same  ;  but  shade  and 
gradation  are  obtained,  not  by  incising  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  a 
multitude  of  lines,  but  by  stabbing  or  puncturing  it  with  a  multitude 
of  dots,  which  vary  in  depth  and  closeness.  As  in  line-engraving, 
the  rougher  and  preliminary  portions  of  the  work  are  commonly 
effected  with  the  help  of  etching,  or  biting  with  acid. 

c2 
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HISTORY    AND    EXAMPLES. 

Dots  instead  of  lines  had  been  used  by  one  or  two  of  the  early 
Venetian  engravers  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
again,  with  a  difference,  by  a  Dutchman  of  the  age  of  Rembrandt, 
Jan  Lutma ;  and  dots,  or  short  strokes  that  are  almost  dots,  had 
been  freely  employed  together  with  lines  by  many  of  the  great  line- 
engravers,  especially  those  of  the  French  school  under  Louis  XIV., 
for  helping  gradations  and  filling  the  interstices  of  cross-hatchings. 
Our  illustrations  of  the  stipple  method  do  not  however  include 
these  earlier  tentative  examples,  but  begin  with  its  establishment 
as  one  of  the  recognized  varieties  of  engraving.  This  took  place 
in  England  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century.  When 
George  III.,  supported  by  public  opinion,  exerted  himself  for 
the  patronage  and  encouragement  of  the  arts  in  England,  and 
especially  of  the  art  of  engraving,  a  number  of  foreigners  were 
attracted  to  this  country,  and  brought  to  our  shores  a  style  marked 
with  the  facile  elegance  and  enervated  pseudo-classic  grace  of  the 
Italian  taste  of  the  time.  Foremqst  among  such  foreigners  were 
Cipriani  and  Angelica  Kaufmann  in  painting,  and  Bartolozzi  in 
engraving.  Their  styles  found  instant  acceptance  and  imitation 
in  England.  For  rendering  the  soft  and  sugared  prettiness  of 
the  designs  of  this  school,  it  proved  on  experiment  that  a  dot 
or  stipple  manner  was  the  most  suitable.  The  fashion  is  said 
to  have  been  first  set  by  Ryland,  a  skilled  engraver  also  in  line, 
whose  fate  it  was  to  be  hanged  for  forging  bank-notes.  It  was 
immediately  taken  up  by  Bartolozzi,  of  whose  manner  in  ordinary 
line-engraving  we  have  se"en  examples  above  (197,  198),  and  after 
him  by  many  English  engravers,  as  well  as  a  few  of  other  countries, 
and  continued  for  about  half  a  century  to  be  popular  in  the  extreme. 
By  degrees  the  method  came  to  be  employed  for  the  reproduction  of 
portraits  and  works  by  the  old  masters  as  well  as  for  the  other  pur- 
poses which  we  have  indicated.  Stipple- engravings  were  printed  not 
only  in  black  or  brown,  but  also  both  in  red  and  polychrome.  The 
latter  varieties  have  been  most  in  favour  since  the  revival  of  a  taste 
for  the  style  in  our  own  day,  but  only  examples  in  black  and  brown 
are  given  in  our  exhibition. 

Bartolozzi's  work  in  this  method  is  represented  by  two  child- 
portraits  after  Reynolds  (221,  222) ;  by  the  contrasted  types,  each 
equally  removed  from  nature,  of  '  A  St.  Giles'  Beauty  '  and  '  A 
St.  James'  Beauty'  after  Benwell  (223,  224);  by  the  'Country 
Girl  '  after  Wheatley,  one  of  the  many  English  artists  of  the  time 
who  touched  not  only  emblematic  and  fanciful  subjects,  but  those  of 
home  and  country  life,  with  this  facile  and  unreal  neo  classic  grace 
imported  from  Italy  (225)  ;  and  hy  the  portrait  of  Lord  Mansfield 
after  Reynolds  (226),  in  which  the  accessories  are  engraved  in  line 
in  the  ordinary  way,  while  the  face  only  is  modelled  in  stipple,  with 
the  utmost  perfection  of  the  craft.  Ryland  follows  with  a  piece  of 
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simpering  domestic  grace  after  Angelica  Kaufmann  (227)  ;  Burke, 
an  Irish  engraver  who  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  this  class  of 
work,  with  three  mythological  subjects  after  designs  by  the  same 
hand  and  in  the  same  spirit  (228,  229,  230). — The  next  examples  are 
social  and  costume  types  in  a  more  genuinely  English  taste  (231,  232) 
by  John  Kaphael  Smith,  whom  we  shall  meet  below  (Room  IV.  Series 
5,  nos.  548-551)  among  the  mezzotint  engravers  after  Reynolds : 
the  two  present  subjects  are  of  the  engraver's  own  designing. — 
Blake,  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  efficient  of  workmen  as  he  was 
one  of  the  most  original  of  seers  and  inventors,  follows  with  a 
delicately  stippled  head  of  the  poet  Cowper  after  Lawrence  (233) — 
There  was  no  better  or  busier  hand  in  the  whole  group  of  stipple- 
engravers  than  that  of  Caroline  Watson,  represented  here  by  a  girl's 
portrait  after  Hoppner,  with  one  of  the  engraver  William  Woollett 
(compare  above,  Series  2,  No.  203),  two  heads  of  Lady  Hamilton  in 
character  after  Romney,  and  two  full-length  portraits  after  Reynolds, 
including  the  admirable  one  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  as  a  boy  which 
belongs  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (234-239).  Lady  Hamilton, 
painted  again  by  the  adoring  hand  of  Romney,  this  time  in  full 
length  as  '  The  Spinstress,'  appears  in  the  somewhat  feebly  stippled 
print  of  Cheesman  (240) :  a  better  example  of  the  same  engraver 
after  Reynolds  follows  (241). — Georg  Sigmuud  and  Johann  Gottlieb 
Facius  were  two  brothers  of  Ratisbon,  trained  at  Brussels,  and 
invited  presently  to  London  by  Boydell  to  take  part  in  his  great 
undertakings  as  a  print-publisher.  They  are  best  known  by  their 
large  reproductions  in  stipple  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  emblematic 
designs  for  the  Oxford  window,  and  are  represented  here  by  a 
vigorous  little  print  after  Benjamin  West  (242).— By  Peltro  William 
Tomkiris,  a  pupil  of  Bartolozzi,  who  almost  equalled  his  master  in 
bkill,  we  find,  first,  an  example  of  the  new  method  as  used  for  the 
reproduction  of  ancient  paintings  (243),  and  next,  two  congratulatory 
designs  on  the  Act  of  Union,  invented  and  engraved  by  himself  in 
IBOvJ,  and  now  suggesting  reflections  on  the  irony  of  history  (244, 
245).  An  Italian  pupil  of  Bartolozzi,  Luigi  Schiavonetti  (best  known 
by  his  line-engravings  after  the  designs  of  Blake  in  illustration  of 
Blair's  '  Grave  '),  follows  next  with  the  frontispiece  to  his  emblem- 
atical set  of  the  *  Five  Senses'  (246) ;  a  fanciful  scene  of  the  death  of 
Marat  after  Pellegrini  (249) ;  and  two  portraits  after  full-length 
miniature  paintings  by  Edridge  and  Cosway  (247,  248).  The  repro- 
duction of  miniature  portraits  of  this  class  was  one  of  the  tasks  to 
which  the  stipple-engravers  of  this  time  most  successfully  addressed 
themselves.  Coiide,  an  artist  of  French  origin  working  in  England,  is 
represented  with  two  good  examples  after  Cosway  (250,  251).  Next 
follows  William  Bond  with  three  characteristic  reproductions,  highly 
finished  on  a  small  scale,  after  the  would-be  classical  painters  West, 
Howard,  and  Westall  (252,  253,  254).  Anthony  Cardon  is  variously 
represented  with  a  smiling  Bacchant  after  Bartolozzi,  the  admirable 
full-length  portrait  of  the  singer  Madame  Catalani,  and  devotional 
subjects  after  Rubens  and  Barocci  (255-258).— A.  L.  D'Argeut,  a 
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German,  was  one  of  the  relatively  few  hands  at  the  same  time 
practising  this  branch  of  engraving  on  the  Continent  (259) — The 
'  Guardian  Angel,'  after  Mrs.  Cosway,  by  S.  Phillips,  represents  the 
art  at  its  feeblest  both  in  subject  and  execution  (260);  while  on  the 
other  hand  we  find  it  raised  again  to  its  very  best  in  the  hands  of 
William  Walker,  who  between  1820  and  1850  not  only  equalled  the 
eighteenth-century  masters  in  the  charm  and  grace  of  his  inter- 
pretations of  Reynolds  (262),  but  added  to  some  of  his  stippled 
portrait- work,  both  on  copper  and  steel,  a  masculine  strength  and 
firmness  of  modelling  which  they  had  never  attained ;  especially  to 
his  portraits  after  Raeburn,  of  which  No.  261  is  a  good  example. 


ROOM  III. 

SERIES  4.— ENGRAVINGS  ON  METAL— ETCHING,  including 
AQUATINT  (nos.  263-463). 

METHOD    OF   WORK. 

Etching  is  the  name  of  a  variety  of  metal  engraving  which  has  been 
practised  from  times  little  less  early  than  line-engraving.  The  main 
point  in  which  it  differs  from  line-engraving  is  that  the  lines,  instead 
of  being  cut  with  a  pointed  tool  into  the  surface  of  the  metal 
plate,  are  bitten  into  that  surface  by  the  operation  of  an  acid.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  "  to  etch  "  is  thus  true  to  its  derivation,  which  is 
from  a  Teutonic  root  signifying  to  eat  or  bite  (German  atzen,  Dutch 
etsen).  The  material  regularly  used  in  etching  is  copper,  but  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  especially  in  the  early  days  of  the  art,  with 
plates  also  of  iron  or  of  zinc.  The  plate  is  first  covered  with  a  thin 
hard  varnish— or  ground,  as  it  is  technically  called — composed  of  a 
mixture  of  wax,  gum  mastic,  and  bitumen,  sometimes  partly  liquefied 
with  oil  of  lavender.  The  surface  of  the  grounded  plate  is  next 
blackened  by  smoking,  and  on  the  ground  thus  blackened  are  traced 
the  outlines  of  the  design  to  be  reproduced.  The  etcher  then  takes  a 
straight  sharp-pointed  instrument  or  needle,  and,  holding  it  like  a  pen 
or  pencil  in  drawing,  scratches  through  the  ground  to  the  surface  of  the 
plate  first  the  outlines  and  then  the  details  and  shadows  of  his  design. 
The  copper  being  thus  laid  bare  in  the  lines  which  are  to  appear  as 
black  in  the  print,  the  plate  is  next  put  into  a  bath  of  acid.  While 
the  main  surface  of  the  plate  is  still  protected  by  the  ground, 
the  acid  bites  into  it  wherever  it  has  been  exposed  by  the  needle,  and 
produces  a  sunk  line  or  network  of  lines.  When  the  etcher  has  reason 
to  think  the  biting  has  gone  far  enough  for  the  places  which  he  wishes 
to  print  lightest  in  his  work,  he  removes  the  plate  from  the  bath, 
4  stops  out '  those  places  with  wax,  so  that  the  acid  cannot  touch  them 
further,  and  returns  the  plate  to  the  bath  in  order  that  the  lines  still 
exposed  may  be  bitten  deeper  :  and  so  on  until  he  has  obtained  the 
greatest  depth  which  he  requires.  The  ground  is  then  melted  off  the 
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plate,  which  is  inked  and  cleaned  (but  not  so  completely  as  in  line- 
engraving),  and  impressions  are  then  taken  by  means  of  a  press. 

This  is  the  method  of  pure  etching ;  but  the  name  is  also  ex- 
tended to  include  another  way  of  work  practised  sometimes  apart  from, 
but  oftenest  in  connection  with,  the  biting  process ;  the  way,  that  is, 
of  '  dry-point.'  Dry-point  consists  of  drawing  or  scratching  with  a 
needle  directly  on  the  surface  of  the  plate,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  ground  or  the  use  of  acid.  The  lines  so  produced 
are  rough  about  the  edges  ;  and  this  roughness  is  not  removed  with  the 
scraper,  as  the  roughness-  of  the  edges  is  removed  in  line-engravings 
but  left,  so  as  to  hold  the  ink  and  print  with  the  patchy  or 
bloomy  effect  known  as  '  burr/  Many  etchers  finish  certain  part, 
of  their  work  in  dry-point  with  the  express  view  of  obtaining  this 
effect  of  '  burr.'  Other  devices  for  obtaining  depth  and  softness  of 
shadow  are  by  leaving  portions  of  the  plate  intentionally  uncleaned 
or  but  partly  cleaned,  so  that  the  plate  in  these  portions  print  dark 
independently  of  the  lines  scratched  or  bitten  into  it. 

The  great  point  of  the  art  of  etching  is  its  freedom  and  directness. 
The  etcher  cannot  rival  the  line-engraver  in  purity,  precision,  and 
regularity  of  curve  and  hatching  ;  but,  subject  to  this  restriction,  his 
method  gives  him  a  far  wider  scope  both  in  the  rendering  of  the  facts 
of  life  and  nature,  and  in  expressing  his  personal  artistic  instincts 
and  predilections.  From  tho  airiest  sketch,  by  which  he  arrests  on 
copper  the  momentary  dip  of  a  sail  or  gesture  of  an  arm,  to  the  most 
brilliant  and  subtly-wrought  effects  of  light  and  shade  the  whole 
range  of  artistic  suggestion  and  expression  in  black  and  white  is  open 
to  him.  Accordingly  the  art  has  been  practised  mainly,  and  that 
by  some  of  the  very  greatest  masters,  as  one  of  original  design, 
and  only  in  a  secondary  degree  as  one  for  interpreting  the  works  of 
others. 

Aquatint. — The  practice  of  etching,  together  with  the  success  of 
the  mezzotint  engravers  (see  below,  Room  IV.,  Series  5),  caused 
some  artists  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  consider  whether  they  could 
not  devise  a  way  of  using  acid  to  bite  in  broad  tints  and  washes,  instead 
of  only  lines,  or  lines  with  the  bur  attaching  to  them,  as  heretofore. 
Several  more  or  less  successful  experiments  in  this  direction  were  made 
in  France,  but  the  perfected  method  of  aquatint  seems  to  have  been 
first  worked  out  in  England.  The  process  is  briefly  as  follows:  the 
plate  is  first  varnished,  or  grounded,  with  a  solution  of  resin  in  spirits 
of  wine,  which  on  evaporation  breaks  up  into  a  multitude  of  minute 
and  regular  granulations.  In  the  interstices  of  these  the  copper  is 
exposed,  so  that  if  the  plate  were  submitted  in  this  state  to  the  action 
of  acid,  and  then  inked  and  an  impression  taken,  it  would  print  of  an 
even  dark  grain  all  over.  The  business  of  the  artist  therefore, 
having  tranbferred  his  design  to  the  surface  of  the  plate  thus  grounded, 
is  to  protect  from  the  action  of  the  acid  those  parts  of  it  which 
he  does  not  wish  to  print  dark.  This  he  does  by  painting  on  them 
with  a,  brush  dipped  in  turpentine  and  lampblack,  or  turpentine  and 
oxide  of  bismuth.  First  he  covers  up,  or  as  it  is  called  *  stops  out ' 
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with  this  material  the  parts  of  the  design  which  are  to  remain  quite 
white  ;  which  done  he  gives  the  rest  of  the  plate  a  first  biting  with 
acid,  of  such  strength  as  to  corrode  the  copper  sufficiently  for  the 
palest  shadows  of  the  design.  The  places  where  the  shadows  are 
to  remain  thus  pale  he  then  stops  out  as  before,  and  gives  the  plate  a 
second  biting  for  the  next  darker  shadows,  and  so  on  for  the  next,  in  a 
series  of  successive  bitirigs  and  stoppings-out,  until  the  deepest  darks 
are  reached.  The  ground  is  then  melted  away,  and  the  plate  is 
finished  and  ready  to  be  printed  from. 


HISTORY   AND     EXAMPLES. 

With  reference  to  the  origins  of  etching — the  practice  of  biting-in 
designs  with  acid  upon  metal  is  said,  probably  with  truth,  to  have  been 
practised  by  the  mediaeval  armourers,  and  from  them  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  goldsmiths,  or  goldsmith-painters,  who  began  in  the 
fifteenth  century  to  engrave  plates  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  designs 
on  paper.  Impressions  both  from  dry-point  and  from  bitten  plates 
appear  in  the  Low  Countries  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
These  first-fruits  of  the  art  are  not  here  represented,  and  this  section 
of  our  exhibition  opens  with  the  work  of  the  great  Niirnberg  master, 
whom  we  have  already  met  as  a  designer  on  wood  and  an  engraver  in 
line  (see  above,  Series  2,  nos.  48  and  77-84),  Albrecht  Diirer. 

Diirer  in  the  course  of  his  career  made  several  experiments  in 
etching,  most  of  them,  it  is  thought,  on  plates  of  iron :  but  none  are 
so  successful  as  these  two  apparently  companion  pieces  of  a  '  Holy 
Family  with  Saints  '  and  a  *  St.  Jerome  '  (263,  264).  Even  of  these 
the  plates  only  yielded  very  few  good  impressions  :  those  exhibited  are 
fair,  neither  very  strong  nor  as  weak  as  they  most  commonly  are  A 
follower  of  Diirer,  Albrecht  Altdorfer  of  Ratisbon,  worked  alike  as 
architect,  painter,  goldsmith,  line-engraver,  etcher,  and  designer  on 
wood,  and  was  the  first  artist  in  Europe  to  treat  landscape  indepen- 
dently for  its  own  sake.  He  used  etching  exclusively  for  landscapes 
and  designs  of  cups,  jugs,  &c.,  for  jewellers  :  an  example  in  each  of 
these  two  kinds  is  given,  but  both  are  weak  in  impression  (265,  266). 
Two  other  artists  of  the  same  country,  working  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  influenced  much  by  Diirer,  and  yet 
more  by  Altdorfer,  are  Hirschvogel  and  Lautensack :  both  understood 
the  methods  of  biting  better  than  Altdorfer,  and  produced  work  less 
skilful  than  his  in  design,  but  more  effective  in  appearance,  though 
still  mainly  conventional  and  confined  to  little  more  than  outlines. 
Hirschvogel  is  represented  by  three  landscapes  and  two  quaint  hunting 
scenes  (267-^71),  Lautensack  by  a  landscape,  a  Bible  scene,  and  a 
portrait  (272-274). — At  Augsburg  during  the  same  period  the  several 
members  of  the  family  of  Hopfer  were  extremely  prolific  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Bible  and  emblematical  subjects,  and  used  chiefly,  probably 
by  reason  of  its  facility,  the  method  of  etching,  which  Daniel  Hopfer 
is  sometimes  erroneously  said  to  have  invented :  an  elaborate  example 
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of  his  work  is  given  (275).  Jost  Amman,  whose  style  as  a  designer 
on  wood  we  have  seen  already  (see  above,  Series  1,  nos.  34-38),  was  also 
an  etcher:  he  is  represented  with  a  composition  of  emblematic  geography 
and  figures,  besides  a  spirited  piece  representing  a  discharge  of  fire- 
works at  Nurnberg  in  honour  of  Maximilian  II.  (276,  277).  —  So 
far  our  examples  have  been  all  by  artists  of  tho  schools  of  Niira- 
berg,  Ratisbon,  Augsburg,  or  the  adjacent  parts  of  Germany.  Passing 
now  to  the  Low  Countries,  our  first  example  is  furnished  by  a 
Fleming  who  struggled  hard  to  be  Italian,  Frans  Floris,  with  an 
ineffective  enough  piece  (278),  adapted  probably  from  an  antique 
sarcophagus  relief  of  Minerva  and  the  giants,  and  designed  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Lepanto.  More  genuine  and  home-grown 
phases  of  Netherlandish  art  are  represented  by  Cornelis  Teunissen 
with  a  Fall  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  quaintly  realized  according  to 
his  Dutch  imagination  (279),  and  the  eldest  Brueghel  ('  Peasant 
Brueghel ')  with  a  scene  of  village  sports,  entirely  in  the  spirit  of 
his  pictures,  spiritedly  drawn  and  vigorously  bitten  on  a  plate  of 
unusual  dimensions  (280). 

Passing  now  to  the  schools  of  Italy,  we  find  etching  little,  if  at  all, 
made  use  of  in  that  country  until  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  from  which  time  onwards  its  facile  methods  (facile 
at  least  to  use  amiss)  proved  very  tempting  to  the  enervated  artistic 
spirit  of  the  race,  and  partly  superseded,  and  partly  helped  to  de- 
teriorate, the  severer  skill  of  the  line-engraver.  The  *  Holy  Family  ' 
by  Andrea  Medolla  (281)  is  designed  in  the  over-suave  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  printed  with  effects  of  burr  and  inking  that  may  probably  be 
accidental.  Battibta  Franco  etches  a  well-known  composition  of 
Titian  in  a  manner  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  careless 
line-engraving  (282)  :  then  come  two  anonymous  etchings  after  the 
same  master,  one  of  a  'Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints,'  another  of  a 
landscape  with  shepherds  driving  a  flock  beside  a  stream :  both 
formerly,  but  quite  wrongly,  attributed  to  Titian  himself  (283,  284). 
— The  Italian  series  is  here  interrup:ed  in  order  to  bring  into 
comparison  with  this  Venetian  landscape  those  etched,  in  a  manner 
perhaps  suggested  by  similar  examples,  by  the  Italianized  Fleming 
Paul  Bril  and  the  Dutchman  Abraham  Bloemaert  (285-288). — 
Following  next  the  influence  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  into  France, 
we  find  subjects  of  saints,  with  landscape  backgroundsj  etched  by 
anonymous  masters  of  the  Fontainebleau  school,  and  by  Etienne  du 
Perac  (289,  290),  with  more  both  of  sentiment  and  vigour  than  is 
common  about  the  same  time  in  Italy  itself.  Witness  the  examples 
which  follow  of  the  four  famous  academical  masters  of  Bologna, 
Lodovico  and  Annibale  Carracci,  Guido  Reni,  and  Guercino :  all 
devotional  pieces  of  the  slightest  kind,  and  without  the  degree  of 
academical  power  and  accomplishment  which  the  same  masters 
showed  undeniably  in  their  pictures  (291-297).  A  much  humbler 
German  etcher  of  the  same  time,  that  is  the  turn  of  the  sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  centuries — Bartolommiius  Reiter — handles  similar  sub- 
jects with  more  conviction  and  expression  (298,  299);  and  a  Neapolitan 
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painter  of  Spanish  origin,  Ribera.  shows  in  them  a  certain  real  vigour 
both  of  ascetic  sentiment  and  of  artistic  touch  (300,  301). 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  men  of  genius,  born  about 
the  close  of  the  sixreenth  century  or  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
next,  arose  to  give  new  value  and  significance  to  the  etcher's  art. 
First  among  these  comes  Van  Dyck  with  four  examples,  in  various 
states,  of  his  famous  and  brilliant  etched  portraits  of  contemporary 
artists  (302-305)  and  two  elaborate  subject-pieces  handled  in  a  manner 
of  less  freedom  and  directness,  and  more  resembling  that  of  a  line- 
engraver  who  uses  etching  for  the  preparatory  labour  of  his  plates 
(306,  307).-  Next  Claude  Lorrain,  who  in  his  etched  designs  of 
classic  landscape  and  architecture  succeeded  in  expressing,  i  hough 
with  a  comparatively  tentative  and  uncertain  hand,  much  of  the  same 
perfect  feeling  for  the  composition  and  relation  of  forms  and  masses, 
and  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade,  as  inspired  his  pictures  (SOS- 
SIS).  A  French  contemporary  of  Claude  \\ho  shared  his  feeling  and 
imitated  his  effects,  but  in  a  dryer  and  more  academic  fashion,  was 
Gabriel  Perelle  (314) :  the  sterner  view  of  Roman  classic  landscape 
characteristic  of  Gaspar  Poussin  is  represented  next  (315). — Among 
native  Italians  the  chief  etcher  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeentn 
century  was  Stefano  della  Bella,  who  died  young,  but  not  before  he 
had  produced  a  vast  number  of  plates  executed  with  an  unsurpassed 
dexterity  and  lightness  of  hand  (316-323).  Airy  studies  of  character 
and  costume,  and  grotesque  or  graceful  decorative  fancies,  compose 
almost  the  whole  of  this  master's  work :  while  Callot,  who  had 
wandered  young  from  Lorraine  into  Italy,  combined  with  an  equal 
adroitness  and  vivacity  of  touch  on  a  minute  scale  a  far  greater  reality 
of  theme  and  grasp  of  human  character  and  expression.  The  serious 
side  of  Callot's  talent  is  represented  by  four  subjects  from  the  Passion 
of  Christ  (324  a-d ) ;  the  burlesque  side  by  the  well  known  riotous 
travesty  of  a  'Temptation  of  St.  Antony ' '(325). — Only  second  to 
the  influence  of  Callot  in  spreading  a  taste  for  etching  throughout 
Europe  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  that  of  a  French  artist  of  a 
very  different  temper,  Abraham  Bosse,  who,  besides  producing  a 
number  of  careful  plates,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  techni- 
calities of  the  art.  Directness  of  effect  and  expressive  freedom  of 
touch  were  not  the  chief  points  of  etching  as  conceived  by  Bosse  :  he 
aimed  rather  at  rivalling  the  effects  of  the  line-engraver  by  mechanical 
regularity  of  handling  and  brilliancy  of  light  and  shade,  so  that  it  is 
often  hard  to  tell  whether  or  no  his  plates  have  been  finished  with  the 
burin  (326,  327). — A  similar  aim,  attended  by  a  similar  ambiguity, 
prevails  in  much  of  the  multifarious  work  of  Hollar,  a  Bohemian  who 
settled  in  England  and  laboured  here  during  the  Commonwealth  and 
Restoration  period  with  inexhaustible  faithful  industry  and  scanty 
reward.  Our  specimens  of  Hollar's  work  include  costume  and  por- 
trait pieces,  natural  history,  and  illustrations  of  poetry  and  fable 
(328-336).  Immediately  after  them  are  placed  a  group  of  fable  and 
animal  subjects  by  English  artists,  who  etched  under  the  influence  of 
Hollar  in  a  similar  precise  and  graver-like  manner;  namely  Richard 
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Gaywood,  Francis  Barlow,  and  Francis  Place  (337-341).  The 
designs  for  most  of  these  subjects  are  furnished  by  Barlow,  who  was  a 
prolific  though  clumsy  enough  draughtsman. 

From  this  point  we  go  back  to  take  up  the  history  of  etching  in  the 
Low  Countries,  where  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  the  art  was 
practised  assiduously  by  many  masters ;  and  by  one,  Rembrandt,  with 
incomparable  power.  Among  Dutch  artists  of  Rembrandt's  day  but 
senior  to  him,  Jan  Van  de  Velde  (342)  handled  the  needle  somewhat 
~  drily,  having  greater  skill  as  a  line  engraver  :  and  Antonie  Waterloo 
(343,  344)  produced  innumerable  studies  of  forest  scenery,  some- 
times, as  in  the  present  instances,  animated  with  scriptural  or  classical 
figures,  and  technically  not  ineffective,  though  wearisome  by  reason  of 
their  conventional  monotony  of  character  and  design. — At  this  point 
follow  our  examples  of  Rembrandt  himself,  who  exceeded  all  other 
etchers  in  mastery  alike  of  human  gesture  and  expression,  and  of  the 
forms  and  features  of  landscape,  and  was  incomparably  skilled  in  con- 
veying the  effect  he  desired,  whether  by  an  economical  device  of  the 
fewest  and  most  expressive  strokes,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  richest 
and  most  elaborate  effects  of  shading,  biting,  and  printing.  His 
work  in  Bible  illustration,  in  portraiture,  and  in  landscape  is  all 
represented  here  with  good,  although  not  the  very  rarest  or  most 
brilliant,  examples  (345-352).  Ferdinand  Bol  (353)  stands  alike  as 
a  painter  and  etcher  for  the  group  of  Rembrandt's  immediate  pupils 
and  followers  in  Holland. 

Returning  now  to  Italy,  we  find  a  popular  seventeenth-century 
painter  of  animal  and  scripture  subjects,  the  Genoese  Benedetto 
Castiglione,  influenced  as  an  etcher  by  the  examples  of  Stefano  della 
Bella  and  of  Rembrandt  almost  equally  (354-359).  Salvator  Rosa 
follows  with  four  large  classical  and  emblematic  subjects  (360-363), 
technically  mere  outline  sketches  on  the  copper,  and  less  character- 
istic of  his  powers  than  his  usual  pictorial  motives  of  beggar-and 
bandit-haunted  landscape.  The  succeeding  examples  illustrate  the 
various  uses  of  etching  by  Italian  artists  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  spirit  of  the  antiquarian  draughtsman  is 
represented  by  Galestruzzi  (364)  with  his  plate  from  the  bas-relief  of 
the  'Apotheosis  of  Homer'  now  in  the  British  Museum:  that  of 
the  facile  and  fashionable  devotional  and  decorative  painter,  working 
experimentally  with  needle  and  copper,  by  Luca  Giordano  with  his 
'Woman  taken  in  Adultery  '  (365):  that  of  the  ordinary  craftsman 
in  etching  and  engraving  by  Biscaino  and  Lorenzini  (366,  367). 

Then  we  return  again  to  the  fresher  inspiration  and  more  spirited 
handiwork  of  the  Dutchmen  ;  and  first  of  those  Dutch  pastoral 
painters,  whose  native  instincts  were  modified  during  a  sojourn  in 
Italy  by  the  influences  of  Roman  scenery  and  tradition.  Of  these 
both  Jan  Both  and  Berchem  were  prolific  and  skilful  etchers  (368- 
370). — They  are  followed  here  by  other  Dutch  masters,  who  lived  at 
home  and  escaped  the  fascinations  of  the  South  :  Ruysdael,  the  great 
master  of  woodland  romance  and  mystery,  whose  etchings  however 
are  tame  beside  his  pictures ;  and  Bakhuyzen,  one  of  the  most  diligent 
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students  of  his  native  shores  and  seas  (371-372). —Next  comes  a 
group  of  the  lovers,  both  Dutch  and  Flemish,  of  homely  and  grotesque 
humanity.  First  Andries  Both,  who  despite  his  travels  in  Italy,  and 
even  in  saintly  subjects  like  these,  never  lost  his  rude  spirit  of  carica- 
ture (373,  374)  ;  next,  the  great  Antwerp  painter  of  peasant  life  and 
tavern  humours,  Teniers  (375,  376)  ;  and  then  the  scarcely  less 
famous  Haarlem  painter  of  similar  themes,  Adriaen  van  Ostade,  with 
his  weaker  follower  Coruelis  Bega  (377-379).  All  these  masters 
express  themselves  by  means  of  the  needle  and  copper-plate  with 
vigour  and  originality,  though  none  with  anything  approaching  the 
power  and  resources  of  Rembrandt. — A  relatively  equal  measure  of 
skill  in  etching  was  attained  by  two  of  the  purely  native  pastoral  painters 
of  Holland,  Paul  Potter  and  Adriaen  Van  de  Velde  (380-384),  who 
close  the  series  of  the  famous  Netherland  masters  of  this  age. — Fol- 
lowing them  are  placed  examples  of  two  German  artists,  J.  H.  Roos, 
who  worked  in  the  Italian  romantic-pastoral  vein  with  great  applause 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  Ridinger,  who 
continued  through  a  considerable  part  of  the  eighteenth  to  etch  sub- 
jects of  forest  life  and  sport  (385,  386). 

The  seventeenth  century  was  pre-eminently  (leaving  our  own 
generation  out  of  account)  the  great  age  of  etching.  Passing  to  the 
eighteenth,  we  find*  the  art  less  practised,  and  that  generally  in  a  more 
trirling,  imitative,  and  amateur  fashion.  Our  next  two  examples  are 
French,  and  represent  the  transition  from  the  one  century  to  the  other. 
Claude  Gillot  (387)  initiates  that  style  of  treating  Pagan  mythologic 
and  decorative  themes,  which  we  shall  find  practised  later  with  an 
exquisite  alertness  of  fancy  and  of  band  by  Eisen  and  Fragonard  (396- 
399).  The  many-figured  scene  of  court  ceremonial  by  Pierre  Brissart 
(388)  is  an  example  of  a  widely  different  use,  to  which  etching  was  fre- 
quently turned  at  this  time  and  afterwards. — In  Venice  the  art  was 
deftly  practised  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  century  by  both  the  , 
elder  and  younger  Tiepolo :  the  former  of  whom  (Giovanni  Battista) 
etched  chiefly  trivial  classical  or  fancy  subjects  (389,  390),  while  the 
great  devotional  and  decorative  paintings  with  which  it  was  his  main 
business  to  adorn  the  churches  and  palaces  of  Venice  were  reproduced 
on  copper  by  his  son  Giovanni  Domenico,  known  as  Tiepoletto  (391, 
392). — A  versatile  and  accomplished,  but  purely  imitative  and  unorigi- 
nal German  artist,  Dietrich,  who  was  technically  the  most  skilful  etcher 
of  his  time,  follows  with  a  Scriptural  subject  and  two  landscapes 
(393,  394,  395). — After  the  airy  outline  sketches  on  copper  of 
Eisen  and  Fragonard  already  mentioned  follow  the  contrasted  efforts 
of  a  French  amateur,  Alarcenay  de  Ghuy,  to  obtain  the  utmost  finish 
and  brilliancy  of  effect  by  minute  burin-like  shading,  perhaps  actually 
finished  with  the  burin  (400,  401,  402) :  and  next  to  these  come 
specimens  of  portrait .  work  by  the  Englishman  Worlidge,  a  sedulous 
copyist  and  tolerable  imitator  of  Rembrandt  (403-406).  The  two 
great  Continental  illustrators  and  vignette  designers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Germanized  Pole  Chodowiecki  and  the  Frenchman  J.-M. 
Moreau,  follow  :  the  former  with  two  sets  of  illustrations  to  Shak- 
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speare,  brightly  designed  on  a  minute  scale  (407,  408)  :  the  latter 
with  two  etched  title-pages  and  a  frontispiece  (409,  410,  411).*  Then 
comes  Capt.  William  Baillie,  skilled  alike  in  mezzotint,  stipple,  and 
etching,  but  best  known  by  the  liberties  he  took  with  Rembrandt's 
finest  plate  in  its  state  of  ruin  :  he  is  here  represented  by  two 
heads  after  Salvator  Rosa  and  Frans  Hals  respectively  (412-413). — 
The  landscape  and  pastoral  work  of  the  time  is  illustrated  next  with 
-  pleasant  examples  by  the  Swiss-German  poet,  scholar,  and  artist 
Solomon  Gessner  (414,  415),  and  one  (416)  by  the  elder  George 
Barret,  a  good  landscape-painter,  especially  in  water-colours,  according 
to  the  broad  and  generalizing  manner  of  that  day  in  England,  but 
possessing  no  power,  as  an  example  shows,  over  the  technical  re- 
sources of  etching. 

At  this  point  a  new  technical  method  makes  its  appearance,  that 
namely  of  aquatint,  practised  sometimes  in  combination  with,  and 
sometimes  apart  from,  the  ordinary  method  of  etching  with  incised 
and  bitten  lines.  First  come  examples  of  the  imperfectly  successful 
experiments  of  St.  Non  and  Le  Prince  (417-420),  and  then  of  the 
method  as  perfected  in  England  by  Paul  Sandby  (421,  422).  Next, 
some  small  landscapes  in  mixed  etching  and  aquatint  by  the  German 
pastoral  painter  Kobell  (423-426).  Another  German,  Balzer,  follows 
with  a  '  Virgin  and  Child  '  (427),  treated  in  the  same  mixed  method, 
and  with  an  unusual  depth  of  biting  and  force  of  effect. — In  France 
aquatint  became  very  popular  among  the  designers  of  social  types  and 
scenes  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  Directoire,  and  Consulate, 
foremost  among  whom  was  Debuoourt  (428).  By  way  of  contrast  with 
his  scene  of  festivity  in  the  Cafe  Frascati  is  placed  a  large  plate  of  the 
Fall  of  the  Bastille  (429),  etched  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  Thevenin. 
— Then  we  pass  to  the  classic  landscape-work  of  the  time,  as  practised 
at  Rome  or  under  Roman  influence  by  artists  from  the  North, — in 
ordinary  etching  by  the  German  Dies  (430),  and  in  aquatint  by  the 
Scotchman  Richard  Cooper  (431). — A  French  etcher  of  great  power, 
who  worked  in  the  regular  manner  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  with  a  leaning  now  to  the  example  of  Rembrandt  and  now 
rather  to  that  of  Abraham  Bosse,  was  J.-J.  de  Boissieu  (432,  433).  Next 
to  his  work  comes  a  solitary,  and  very  rare,  example  of  etching  from 
the  hand  of  the  great  French  painter  Ingres ;  and  in  the  quality  of 
pure  and  expressive  draughtsmanship  on  copper,  without  regard  to 
effects  of  atmosphere  and  mystery,  this  portrait  (434)  is  among  the 
very  first  masterpieces  of  the  art.  A  very  different  branch  of  French 
taste  and  practice  is  illustrated  in  the  clever  aquatint  by  Jazet  after 
Horace  Vernet's  design  of  a  •  Mameluke  and  his  Horse  '  (435). — The 
powerful  and  cynical  Spaniard,  Goya,  comes  next  with  one  original 
plate  and  one  after  Velasquez  (436,  437). 

Returning  now  to  the  home  art  of  England, —  in  the  opening  decades 
of  this  century  we  find  etching  practised  for  the  rendering  of  archi- 
tecture and  landscape  by  the  two  chief  painters  of  the  Norfolk  school 

*  The  great  bulk  of  the  book-illustrations  and  vignettes  of  Moreau  and  his 
school  were  either  finished  or  wholly  executed  in  line. 
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Cotman  and  Crome  (438,  439),  with  a  characteristic  fine  feeling  for 
the  quality  of  their  subjects,  but  little  technical  command  over  the 
resources  of  the  art.  Work  more  effective  from  this  point  of  view 
was  produced  about  the  same  time  by  inferior  men,  such  as  Cuitt 
(440-442)  and  Cave  (443).  But  it  was  among  artists  of  the  Scotch 
school  alone  that  etching  was  in  these  days  practised,  especially  in 
figure  subjects,  with  real  understanding  of  its  means  and  vigour  of 
effect.  Andrew  Geddes  equally  in  portrait  and  landscape  (444,  445) 
shows  himself  an  apt  student  both  of  Kembrandt  and  of  nature :  and 
Wilkie  etched  subject-pieces  forcible  alike  in  character  and  chiaroscuro 
(446,447). — In  the  meantime  an  obscure  drawing-master  of  Salisbury, 
D.  C.  Read,  was  etching  the  scenery  of  his  native  county  with  a  skill 
and  feeling  for  the  true  effects  of  the  art,  which  were  hardly  equalled 
by  more  famous  men,  and  won  for  him  the  warm  praise  of  Goethe 
(448-451).  The  last  English  etcher  represented  is  Samuel  Palmer, 
the  painter,  who  practised  diligently  in  this  medium  with  the  same 
rare  feeling  as  is  shown  in  his  water-colours  for  classic  and  poetic 
forms  of  landscape,  and  for  the  conflict  of  stormy  darkness  and  sunset 
light  (452,  453). 

Turning  to  the  work  of  the  foreign  schools  during  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  we  find  the  Swiss  landscape-painter  Calame  making 
etchings,  with  no  great  mastery,  from  his  native  scenery  (454,  455), 
while  the  Diisseldorfer  J.  W.  Schirmer  composes  forest  and  lake 
views  with  some  learning  and  power,  but  without  the  directness  and 
freshness  which  this  art  requires  (456). — The  real  great  revivers  of 
etching  in  this  century  were  the  French,  of  whom  we  first  encounter 
Meryon,  the  sailor  turned  artist,  whose  intense  and  at  last  crazed 
imagination  was  seconded  by  a  hand  of  extraordinary  power,  and 
whose  studies  of  architecture,  especially  the  architecture  of  old  Paris, 
are  unrivalled  (457,  458).  Next  follows  the  recently  deceased 
veteran  Jacque,  who  was  for  many  years  of  his  life  a  versatile  and 
brilliant  etcher,  and  is  here  represented  by  two  studies  of  animals 
and  landscape  (459,  460).  By  the  great  painter  of  peasant  life  and 
labour,  Millet,  are  two  etchings,  which  show  little  care  for  the  tech- 
nical niceties  of  the  art,  but  express  adequately  and  with  direct- 
ness his  extraordinary  instinct  for  the  expressive  and  monumental 
qualities  of  grouping  and  gesture  in  labouring  figures  (461,  462). 
With  a  large  and  powerful  storm-landscape  (463)  by  the  painter 
Daubigny  the  series  closes,  leaving  us  on  the  threshold  of  that  active 
and  fruitful  revival  of  the  etcher's  art,  for  the  purposes  alike  of 
original  expression  and  of  the  reproduction  of  pictures,  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  thirty  years  both  on  the  Continent  and  at 
home. 
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ROOM  IV. 

SERIES  5.— ENGRAVINGS    ON    METAL— MEZZOTINT  (uos. 

464-609). 

METHOD    OF    WORK. 

This  is  a  variety  of  engraving  on  metal  essentially  different  in  kind 
from  any  of  those  (except  aquatint),  which  we  have  hitherto  studied. 
Alike  in  line-engraving,  stipple,  and  ordinary  etching,  the  engraver  has 
for  the  light  parts  of  his  design  merely  to  leave  the  surface  of  his  plate 
untouched,  and  all  his  labour  consists  in  producing  the  various  grada- 
tions of  dark,  which  he  requires,  by  means,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
ploughed  lines,  of  dots,  or  of  bitten  or  scratched  lines.     In  mezzotint 
engraving  on  the  contrary  he  prepares,  or  causes  to  be  prepared, 
his  plate   so    that  his   darks    are  given   from  the  first,  and  all  his 
labour  consists  in  scraping  out  the  various  gradations  of  light.     The 
mode  of  preparing  a  mezzotint  plate  is  as  follows.     A  tool  shaped  like 
a  broad  chisel,  with  a  curved  instead  of  a  straight  edge,  and  fluted  on 
one  side  with  a  number  of  small  straight  grooves  running  lengthwise 
down  to  the  edge,  is  pressed  slantingly  on   the  surface  of  the  plate 
with  the  grooved  edge  down,  so  that  it  advances  in  that  position  with  a 
rocking  motion  in  a  diagonal  path  across  the  plate  ;  then  similarly  in  a 
parallel  path,  till  the  whole  surface  is  roughened  in  one  direction ; 
then  again  in  paths  crossing  the  first,  and  then  in   others  crossing 
these  ;  till  the  entire  plate  is  roughened  into  a  close  even  grain.    The 
roughening  tool,  from  the  motion  imparted  to  it,  is  called  a  rocker.     If 
the  rocked  plate  were  now  to  be  inked  and  printed  from,  the  impression 
would  be  of  a  soft  and  even  black  all  over.     (It  is  this  quality  of  sur- 
face which  the  aquatint  engravers  sought  to  imitate  by  means  of  their 
granulated  etching-ground.)  What  the  mezzotint  engraver  does  is  first 
to  transfer  the  outlines  of  the  design  to  be  reproduced  by  tracing  them 
on  to  the  surface  thus  prepared,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  scraper,  to 
scoop  or  rub  away  the  grain  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  according  to  the 
gradation  of  dark  and  light  required.     Where  the  grain  is  untouched 
it  prints  black,  where  it  is  partially  scraped  it  prints  of  an  inter- 
mediate   tone,   and    white    where   it   is   wholly   scraped   away  and 
burnished  down.     Thus  the  mezzotint  engraver  works,  so  to  speak, 
directly  in  solid  light  and  shade,  or  chiaroscuro.     In  pure  mezzotint 
work  forms  are  depicted  by  means  of  light  and  shade  only  without 
lines ;   but  many  mezzotint  engravers  prefer  to  define  boundaries 
and  accentuate  effects  by  lines  and  dots,  and  for  that  purpose  etch  in 
portions  of  their  subject  on  the  plate,  sometimes  very  deeply,  before  it 
is  rocked  for  scraping.   When  the  scraping  and  burnishing  are  finished, 
the  plate  is  inked  and  impressions  are  taken  off.    The  material  em. 
ployed  in  mezzotint  engraving  was  exclusively  copper  until  about  182*2, 
when  Thomas  Lupton  introduced  the  use  of  steel ;  then  for  some  years 
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steel  almost  exclusively,  and  more  recently  again,  often  copper  faced 
\vith  steel  for  printing  from  after  the  work  is  done. 

HTSTOKT   AND    EXAMPLES. 

The  art  of  mezzotint  engraving  was  unknown  until  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  invented,  as  seems  now  proved  with  certainty,  in  or 
ahout  the  year  1 640,  by  Ludwig  von  Siegen  (or  von  Sichem),  an  officer 
in  the  service  first  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  afterwards  of  Brunswick. 
His  precisely  drawn  and  carefully  scraped  portrait  of  the  Land- 
grafin  of  Hesse-Cassel  (464)  is  among  the  earliest  specimens,  if  not 
the  very  earliest,  of  the  method.  Richer  in  effect  is  the  rare  profile 
head  of  Titian  in  old  age  by  the  painter  Jan  Thomas  of  Ypres,  who 
was  trained  in  the  school  of  Rubens,  and  early  made  attempts  in 
mezzotint  (465).  But  the  pupil  to  whom  Van  Siegen  directly  im- 
parted his  secret  was  Prince  Rupprecht  of  the  Palaiinate  (the  English 
Prince  Rupert),  by  whom  are  his  own  portrait  (466),  a  Venetian 
pastoral  after  some  painter  of  the  school  of  Giorgione  (467),  and  the 
brilliantly  executed  youthful  warrior  known  as  'David'  (468).  This 
spirited  amateur  passed  the  knowledge  of  mezzotint  on  to  his  friend  the 
Flemish  painter  Wallerant  Vaillant,  who  practised  the  art  systemati- 
cally with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  new  facility  it  gave  to  engravers 
of  obtaining  rich  and  mellow  effects  of  modelling  in  light  and 
shade.  Wallerant  Vaillant,  with  his  brother  and  pupil  Bernard,  are 
represented  by  eight  portraits  and  portrait  studies,  and  two  subjects  of 
'  St.  Christopher,'  chosen  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  the  moonlight 
effects  which  they  suggested  (469-478). — Almost  from  its  first  inven- 
tion, mezzotint  began  to  be  practised  in  England,  at  first  by  foreign 
amateurs  or  artists.  Among  the  latter  was  the  German  David  Loggan 
(479),  who  settled  in  this  country,  and  is  best  known  by  his  labours  in 
portraiture  and  university  topography,  diligently  engraved  in  the  line 
manner.  A  more  prolific  and  influential  worker  in  mezzotint  was  the 
designer  and  engraver  Abraham  Blooteling  of  Amsterdam,  who  settled 
for  some  years  in  England  after  the  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  steel  rocker  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  since  been  used,  a  less  efficient  instrument  having  been 
previously  used  to  roughen  the  plates.  He  is  represented  by  two  care- 
fully modelled  heads  of  apostles  after  Van  Dyck,  and  two  royal  portraits 
after  Lely  (480-483).  Under  the  Restoration  mezzotint  began  to  be 
fairly  established  as  a  popular  art  in  this  country,  especially  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  portraits  by  Van  Dyck,  Lely,  and  Kneller.  Our  ex- 
hibition includes  several  court  portraits  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  published  under  the  names  of  Alexander  Browne  (484-487) 
and  Richard  Tompson  (488,  489) ;  but  whether  these  were  actually 
engravers,  or  only  printsellers  employing  foreign  hands,  is  uncertain. 
The  chief  painters  of  the  day  in  England  were  Dutchmen  born  :  and 
it  is  probable  that  Dutch  hands  were  commonly  employed  to  render 
their  works  in  black  and  white.  One  such  Dutchman  besides  Bloote- 
ling,  whose  name  is  kno\\n,  and  who  scraped  portraits  with  skill  after 
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his  own  drawings  and  after  Lely,  was  Gerard  Valck  (490,  491). — These 
mezzotints  of  the  Restoration  period,  when  the  impressions,  like  those 
here  exhibited,  are  fine,  are  marked  by  considerable  richness  and 
play  of  black  and  white,  but  fail  generally  in  delicacy  of  drawing  and 
expression,  especially  in  the  face  and  hands.  A  considerable  im- 
provement is  marked  by  the  work  of  Isaac  Beckett,  the  most  skilful  of 
the  early  mezzotint  engravers  in  England  (492-495) :  witness  such 
pieces  as  the  portrait  of  the  Duchesa  of  Portsmouth  after  Lely,  and 
that  of  the  charming  and  gifted  Anne  Killigrew  after  herself.  A 
contemporary  of  Beckett,  who  much  outlived  him,  and  scraped  in  a 
workmanlike  but  somewhat  monotonous  style  a  vast  number  of  portraits 
throughout  the  periods  of  the  Restoration,  the  Revolution,  and  Queen 
Anne,  down  to  that  of  George  II.,  was  John  Smith,  represented  by 
four  characteristic  examples  (496-499).  During  the  first  part  of  the 
same  period  the  art  was  practised  in  a  manner  nearly  similar  (500, 
501)  by  the  younger  William  Faithorne,  son  of  the  distinguished  por- 
trait engraver  whose  work  in  line  we  have  already  seen  (see  above, 
Series  2,  nos.  154-156). 

Interrupting  for  a  moment  the  series  of  English  mezzotint  por- 
traits, we  see  next  in  examples  from  the  hands  of  Gole  and  Jan  van 
Somer  (502-505)  how  the  art  was  practised  by  Dutch  craftsmen,  who 
remained  at  home,  for  reproducing  pictures  of  genre  and  chiaroscuro 
effect  by  the  painters  of  their  native  country.  A  similar  variety  of 
aim  is  shown  by  Peter  van  Bleeck,  a  Flemish  artist  of  the  generation 
immediately  following  theirs,  who  settled  and  carried  on  his  profes- 
sion in  London  (511,  512).  Cornelis  Troost,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Dutch  history  and  portrait  painters  of  his  time,  scraped 
effectively  enough  a  few  mezzotint  plates  after  his  own  work,  of  which 
No.  510,  printed  in  a  singular  greenish-black  ink,  is  a  good  example. — 
The  series  of  English  portrait  engravers  in  mezzotint  belonging  to 
the  Queen  Anne  and  early  Georgian  periods  is  closed  with  the 
admirably  vigorous  plates  of  George  White  after  Dobson  and  Frans 
Hals  (506,  507),  two  portraits  after  Kneller  by  John  Simon,  who 
\vorked  much  in  the  manner  of  J.  Smith  and  the  younger  Faithorne 
(508,  509),  and  two  after  Van  derbank  by  the  younger  Faber(513,  514). 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  improvement 
amounting  almost  to  a  revolution  was  effected  in  the  art  of  mezzotint, 
chiefly  by  the  talents  of  two  Irish  artists  working  in  London,  Thomas 
Frye  and  James  MacArdell.  The  improvement  depended  on  no 
change  of  technical  methods  (beyond  an  increase  of  care  and  labour 
in  the  grounding  of  the  plates),  but  solely  on  the  attainment  of  greater 
power  and  delicacy  in  draughtsmanship,  modelling,  and  expression. 
The  mezzotints  of  Frye  consist  chiefly  of  original  portrait  heads, 
engraved  of  the  'size  of  life  on  plates  too  large  to  be  conveniently 
exhibited  here :  but  MacArdell  is  represented  by  characteristic 
examples  in  various  kinds  :  two  playful  studies  of  girls  after  Mercier, 
a  painter  of  German  birth  and  French  descent,  at  this  time  established 
and  very  popular  in  England:  the  Vision  of  a  Saint  after  Murillo : 
the  brilliantly  modelled  head  of  Pine  after  Hogarth :  and  the  small 
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portrait  of  Lady  Caroline  Eussell  after  Reynolds  (515-519).  Mac- 
Ardell  is  the  earliest  of  the  succession  of  mezzotint  engravers,  who 
during  the  next  fifty  years  found  employment  in  reproducing  the  works 
of  Reynolds — many  of  them  with  his  own  help  and  direction— and 
whose  labours  have  done  so  much  both  then  and  since  to  spread  his 
fame.  Scarcely  any  of  them  however  were  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
field  of  work,  and  nearly  all  engraved  also  from  the  portraits  and  fancy 
pieces  of  other  contemporary  painters,  as  well  as  from  pictures  of  the 
old  masters— especially  of  the  school  of  Rembrandt— in  the  private 
galleries  of  England.  Some  also  made  excursions  into  the  fields  of 
history,  of  animal  pointing,  of  landscape,  and  of  still  life. 

In  the  hands  of  these  masters  mezzotint  engraving  became  pre- 
eminently and  characteristically  the  British  art  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Nearly  all  the  best  of  them  are  represented  here  :  Houston, 
(who  like  Frye  and  MacArdell  came  from  the  school  of  John  Brooks 
in  Dublin),  by  a  pleasant  emblematic  set  of  the  Four  Elements  after 
Mercier  (520-523) :  Purcell  (who  published  also  under  the  name  of 
Corbutt)  by  a  playful  half-length  in  a  similar  taste  after  Willison, 
and  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bonfoy  by  Reynolds  published  as  '  Lucinda ' 
(524,  525)  :  Benjamin  Green  by  two  studies  of  bird-life  and  feather 
and  leaf  texture  (526,  527)  :  William  Pether,  whose  plates  are 
among  the  most  brilliantly  handled  and  powerful  in  effect  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  school,  by  two  fine  reproductions  of  Rembrandt, — 
one  a  portrait  of  the  painter's  wife,  Saskia,  the  other  a  picture 
of  himself  in  soldier's  dress,  now  at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge,— as  well  as  the  portrait  of  Leveridge  the  singer  after  Frye 
(528,  529,  530). — Another  subject  after  Rembrandt  is  placed  next  for 
comparison  by  Haid,  an  Augsburg  engraver,  who  settled  in  London  on 
the  invitation  of  Boydell  (531).  A  tasteless  but  not  ill-handled 
'  Ariadne  '  after  Unterberger  (532)  is  by  the  Viennese  Jacobe,  who 
worked  also  in  England. — Reverting  to  the  main  series  of  the  workers 
after  Reynolds,  Valentine  Green,  one  of  the  chief,  is  represented  by 
a  well-known  group  of  actors  in  character  after  Mortimer  (533),  and 
two  lovely  female  subjects,  in  rather  poor  impressions  (533,  534).  By 
James  Watson  and  Dixon  are  a  '  Lucinda  '  and  a  '  Betty,'  both  after 
Falconet  (536,  537). — Next  comes  Richard  Earlom,  who,  besides 
practising  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  mezzotint  work  above  exempli- 
fied, was  an  inventor  and  innovator  in  the  craft,  believing  that  it  could 
be  applied  with  success  to  all  the  purposes,  for  which  other  kinds  of 
engraving  were  in  use.  He  led  the  way  in  the  use  of  acid  biting  lor 
the  preliminary  marking  of  outlines,  and  experimented,  sometimes  with 
brilliant  success,  in  still-life,  animal  subjects,  and  landscape.  He  is 
here  represented  by  two  small  and  crowded,  brilliantly  executed  pas- 
toral scenes  after  Castiglione  (538,  539) :  to  his  landscape  work  we 
shall  return  later  on  (see  below,  574-597). — By  W.  Humphrey  follows 
the  somewhat  foolishly  conceived  but  vigorously  rendered  subject  of 
the  •  Spartan  Boy  '  after  Hone  (540) :  by  John  Jones  the  admirably 
sympathetic  translation  into  black  and  white  of  Reynolds'  poetical 
landscape,  '  Twickenham  Meadows'  (541):  by  Dunkarton  a  fine  and 
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rare  print  after  a  portrait  of  group  of  two  sisters  by  Romney  (542) : 
by  Dickinson  Reynolds'  portrait  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (54=3) :  by 
Murphy  an  'Abraham  and  Isaac'  after  Rembrandt  (5i4).  An- 
other example  of  the  employment  of  mezzotint  for  the  reproduction 
of  the  old  masters  is  the  '  Daedalus  and  Icarus '  after  Van  Dyck  by 
Watts  (545).  John  Dean  and  William  Doughty,  two  of  the  best 
interpreters  of  Reynolds,  follow  with  characteristic  child  subjects  after 
that  master,  the  latter  working  on  a  plate  of  the  somewhat  coarse  open 
grain  which  he  preferred  (546,  547).  By  John  Raphael  Smith,  whose 
work  in  stipple  we  have  already  seen  (above,  Series  3,  nos.  231,  232), 
come  the  charming  subject  of  '  Mrs.  Payno  Gallwey  and  Child,'  and 
the  less  successful  one  of  *  Mrs.  Siddons  in  tha  character  of  Zara,'  both 
after  Reynolds  ;  with  a  Morland  group  in  the  usual  rustic  vein  of  that 
master,  and  the  portrait  of  William  Aldington  by  Peters  (548-551). 

We  here  interrupt  once  more  the  English  examples  in  order  to  com- 
pare with  them  the  work  of  the  one  or  two  foreign  masters  who  rivalled, 
or  attempted  to  rival,  ours  in  this  field.  By  Kiriinger  in  Vienna  are 
two  fairly  spirited  portraits  (552,  553).  Johann  Pieter  Pichler,  of 
Vienna  and  Dresden  (not  to  be  confounded  with  either  of  the  two 
famous  gem  engravers,  Joseph  Anton  and  Johann  Pichler),  was  a 
pupil  of  Jacobe,  and  surpassed  his  master  with  such  mezzotint  plates 
as  those  here  exhibited  after  Murillo  and  Rembrandt  (554,  555). 

Corning  back  to  our  own  country,  William  Ward  the  elder,  the  first 
of  a  family  of  distinguished  artists,  and  brother-in-law  to  George 
Morland,  is  fairly  represented  with  a  portrait  after  Owen  and  a 
'  Flight  into  Egypt '  after  Ferdinand  Bol  (556,  557).  His  younger 
brother,  James  Ward,  R.A.,  long  famous  as  the  most  powerful  animal 
painter,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  landscape-painters,  of  his  time, 
was  also  in  his  early  days  a  master  in  mezzotint-engraving  ;  by  him 
is  the  sheet  of  brilliantly  executed  studies  of  heads  and  limbs  ot 
domestic  animals  from  nature  (558);  and  the  glowing  and  beautifully 
gradated  rendering  in  mezzotint  of  a  somewhat  feeble  picture,  the 
4  Children  and  Robin,1  by  H.  Thomson  (559). 

With  such  early  work  of  James  Ward  the  great  eighteenth-century 
tradition  of  mezzotint  comes  to  an  end.  The  chief  master,  who 
worked  about  the  turn  of  that  and  the  succeeding  century,  and  who 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1835  had  a  high  reputation  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  was  S.  W.  Reynolds.  His  work  of  various  kinds 
and  periods  is  fairly,  but  not  advantageously,  represented  with  the 
somewhat  evanescent'  Flying  Cupid  '  after  Owen;  the  '  Fisherman's 
Dog  '  after  Morland :  two  small  romance  subjects  after  Boningtou  : 
and  the  pathetic  likeness,  drawn  by  the  engraver  himself,  of 
George  III.  in  his  last  days  (560-564).  Henry  Dawe  follows  with 
two  small  and  spirited  subjects  after  popular  pictures  by  Gainsborough 
(565,  566). — During  the  lifetime  of  these  masters  the  fashion  of 
issuing  plates  or  series  of  plates  on  a  quite  small  scale,  and  that  of 
using  steel  instead  of  copper  for  securing  a  greater  number  of  impres- 
sions, had  come  in.  The  author  of  the  last-named  innovation  was  the 
landscape-engraver,  Lupton,  here  represented  by  two  small  and  effec- 
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tively  handled  plates  after  Girth)  (567,  568).  Working  on  the  same 
material,  and  avoiding  the  relative  coldness  of  effect  and  colour 
which  has  too  often  attended  its  use,  David  Lucas  contrived  to  pro- 
duce after  Constable  perhaps  the  most  vigorous  and  animated  of  all 
landscape  plates  in  mezzotint  which  exist :  the  '  View  on  the  River 
Stour  '  (569)  is  an  example  of  these. 

Hitherto  the  art  of  mezzotint,  invented  in  Germany  and  taken  up 
soon  afterwards  in  Holland  and  England,  had  been  practised  in  those 
three  countries  almost  exclusively,  and  as  we  have  seen,  vastly  the 
most  in  England.  About  1825  the  taste  for  English  romantic  ideas 
and  English  art  which  had  sprung  up  in  France,  a  taste  that  delighted 
especially  in  the  paintings  of  Constable  and  of  Boningtou,  extended 
also  to  English  engravings.  S.  W.  Reynolds  (see  above,  560-564)  prac- 
tised much  in  Paris,  and  had  skilled  rivals  in  Sixdeniers  and  Maile, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  his  pupil.  Maile  is  represented  with  a  sub- 
ject after  Wilkie,  and  another  (begun  by  Reynolds)  after  one  of  the 
vapidly  voluptuous  beauties  of  Dubufe  (570,  571) ;  to  the  reproduction 
of  which  both  S.  W.  Reynolds  and  Maile  unluckily  gave  too  much 
of  their  time.  Lastly  the  art  of  portrait- engraving  in  mezzotint,  as 
practised  by  the  best  hands  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
is  illustrated  with  a  group  after  Jackson  by  the  younger  William  Ward, 
and  a  portrait  of  Speaker  Abercromby  by  William  Walker  (572, 
573). 

In  the  table-case  in  this  room  is  arranged,  by  way  of  supplement,  a 
series  of  prints  illustrating  a  particular  and  very  popular  application  of 
the  art  of  mezzotint,  viz.,  its  application  to  the  reproduction  in  fac- 
simile of  landscape-drawing  executed  with  pen  and  sepia  wash.  A 
vast  number  of  drawings  and  studies  of  Claude  in  this  manner 
were  collected  and  kept  by  the  artist  under  the  title  'Liber  Veritatis,' 
and  the  chief  part  of  them  passed  afterwards  into  the  Duka  of 
Devonshire's  collection  at  Chatsworth.  In  the  last  century  Richard 
Earlom  (see  above,  538,  539)  issued  several  series  of  facsimiles  after 
these,  skilfully  engraved  with  a  combination  of  etching  for  the  pen 
outlines  and  mezzotint  for  the  sepia  wash.  Twenty- four  examples  of 
Earlom's  work  are  here  given,  mostly  in  good  and  fresh  impressions 
(574-597).  On  the  other  side  of  the  case  are  placed  for  comparison 
twelve  of  Turner's  famous  set  of  the  '  Liber  Studiorum  '  (598-609) 
executed  between  1806  and  J  819,  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by 
various  hands  under  his  superintendence.  After  a  first  experiment 
in  aquatint  Turner  decided  to  employ  the  same  technical  methods  as 
Earlom,  and  made  his  drawings  expressly  with  a  view  to  the  effects 
that  could  be  obtained  by  the  combined  method  of  mezzotint  and 
etching.  The  etching  of  the  outlines  he  did  chiefly  with  his  own 
hand,  and  in  a  few  instances  scraped  the  mezzotint-work  too  {e.g., 
598,  599) :  but  usually  entrusted  this  to  one  or  other  of  the 
skilled  hands  of  the  time,  as  W.  Say  (600,  601,  602),  Charles  Turner 
(603,  604,  605),  T.  Hodgetts  (606),  G.  Clint  (607),  and  H.  Dawe 
(£08,  609) :  whose  work  however  he  in  all  cases  minutely  supervised 
and  corrected.  The  series  thus  produced  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
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works  of  engraving  that  exist,  and  represents  Turner  at  his  very  best. 
As  it  was  not  thought  well  to  break  up  the  fine  set  of  *  Liber  '  proofs 
reserved  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  Print  Room,  the  examples  here 
exhibited  are  for  the  most  part  impressions  from  ordinary  or  late  states 
of  the  plates,  and  hardly  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 


ROOM  V. 
SERIES  6.— LITHOGRAPHS  (nos.  610-665). 

METHOD    OF   WORK. 

The  processes  of  lithography  are  numerous  and  of  much  variety: 
but  only  one  is  here  illustrated,  that  namely  which  is  known  as  the 
'  chalk  method.'  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  really  an  art  of  en- 
graving at  all,  inasmuch  as  no  scraping  or  cutting  tools  are  used  in  it, 
but  the  artist  merely  draws  upon  the  stone  with  a  greasy  material, 
which,  wherever  it  touches  the  surface,  renders  it  receptive  of  printer's 
ink,  and  therefore  capable  of  yielding  impressions  on  paper  under  the 
press.  The  stone  used  is  a  particular  kind  of  limestone,  of  which 
the  best  quality  is  found  at  Solenhofen  in  Germany.  For  drawing  in 
the  chalk  manner  a  stone  of  this  quality  is  first  '  grained  '  by  being 
rubbed  against  a  similar  stone,  with  a  little  fine  white  sand  between 
the  two.  On  the  surface  so  prepared  the  draughtsman  traces  the  out- 
lines of  his  design,  and  then  draws  in  the  details  with  lithographic 
chalk,  composed  of  a  mixture  of  wax,  tallow,  soap,  shell-lac,  and 
lampblack.  Deep  darks  may  be  added  in  lithographic  ink  (which  is 
a  mixture  of  a  similar  nature,  but  liquid),  and  high  lights  scratched 
out  with  a  point.  When  the  drawing  is  completed,  there  follows  the 
process  of  •  etching  in ' :  a  weak  solution  of  acid  is  poured  over  the 
stone,  producing  a  slight  effervescence  of  the  surface,  and  causing  it  to 
refuse  the  printer's  ink  except  in  those  parts,  which  are  protected  by 
the  lithographic  chalk.  The  stone  is  next  washed  in  a  weak  solution 
of  gum-water,  which  helps  to  fill  the  pores,  and  then  inked  by  means 
of  a  roller  ;  when  the  ink  adheres  to  those  parts,  and  those  only,  which 
have  been  drawn  on,  and  impressions  can  accordingly  be  taken  which 
have  almost  the  complete  appearance  of  original  chalk  or  charcoal 
drawings. 

All  the  other  varieties  of  lithography  depend  equally  on  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  stone  to  grease  on  the  one  hand,  aud  to  water  or  the 
action  of  acid  on  the  other. 

HISTORY   AND    EXAMPLES. 

Lithography  was  invented,  in  the  first  instance  almost  acci- 
dentally, by  Alois  Senefelder,  a  Bavarian,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  by  his  untiring  industry  and  spirit  of  experiment 
was  carried  during  his  lifetime  a  long  way  towards  perfection  in 
nearly  all  its  several  applications.  The  first  attempts  in  the  chalk 
manner  date  from  about  the  year  1806,  but  the  method  was  not  per- 
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fected  until  1817,  from  which  dale  onward  it  was  taken  up  and 
practised  by  many  of  the  chief  artists  of  Europe,  who  either  drew 
themselves  on  the  stone,  or  supplied  drawings  to  be  copied  on  that 
material  by  trained  lithographic  draughtsmen.  For  the  multiplica- 
tion of  a  painter's  original  drawings  in  black  and  white,  and  in  soft 
material,  no  method  thus  complete,  direct,  and  cheap  had  hitherto 
existed,  and  the  art  and  its  products  became  immediately  popular.  It 
is  especially  associated  with  the  period  and  the  masters  of  the 
*  romantic  '  revival  in  European,  and  most  of  all  in  French,  art  from 
about  1820  to  about  1850.  Since  the  latter  date,  while  the  mechanical 
uses  of  lithography,  for  colour-printing  of  all  kinds,  the  production  of 
maps,  music,  scientific  diagrams,  facsimiles  of  MS.  and  typography, 
&c.,  &c.,  has  been  greatly  developed,  its  use  as  a  medium  for  direct 
artistic  expression  in  black  and  white  has  gradually,  and  in  our  own 
country  now  almost  completely,  declined. 

Our  first  examples  (610,  611)  are  from  the  hand  of  the  painter 
Prud'hon,  who  of  all  the  French  masters  of  the  Republic  and  Empire 
period  most  happily  combined  a  native  vivacity  of  feeling  with  classic 
purity  and  grace.  A  different  and  not  less  characteristic  phase  of 
French  taste  is  illustrated  by  two  of  the  Oriental  and  equestrian  sub- 
jects of  Carle  Vernet  (612-613)  :  whose  portrait,  drawn  on  stone  by 
his  more  famous  son  Horace,  follows  (614).  A  popular  portrait  of 
the  actress  Mile.  Mars  (615)  comes  between  these  examples  and  two 
subjects  of  landscape  with  animals  (616,  617)  by  the  German  pastoral 
painter  Wagenbaur,  who  was  already  at  the  maturity  of  his  talent  when 
the  art  of  lithography  was  invented. — Far  more  powerful  work  of  a 
somewhat  similar  kind  to  the  last  was  produced  in  England  by  James 
Ward,  whose  work  in  mezzotint-engraving  we  have  seen  above  (see 
Series  5,  nos.  558,  559),  and  who  in  this  series  is  represented  by  four 
masterly  portraits  of  horses  with  landscape  or  architectural  backgrounds 
(618-621).  A  young  and  daring  leader  in  the  new  movement  of  French 
painting  at  this  period,  Gericault,  was  the  only  equal  of  Ward  in 
animal  work :  he  lived  for  some  time  in  England,  and  published  simul- 
taneously in  this  country  and  France  some  lithographic  designs  of 
great  power  (622,  623).  —  Next,  some  representative  architectural 
drawings  on  stone  by  the  well-known  English  painter  who  most  ex- 
celled in  this  branch  of  art,  Samuel  Prout  (624-626),  are  placed  for 
comparison  with  two,  more  pictorially  elaborate  and  effective,  by  the 
Frenchman  Isabey  (627,  628). — Bonington,  a  painter  of  English  birth 
who  worked  chiefly  in  France,  and,  dying  young,  left  in  that  country 
a  very  great  reputation,  was  one  of  the  earliest  skilled  draughts- 
men of  landscape  and  architectural  subjects  on  stone :  he  is  repre- 
sented by  two  views  in  Scotland  and  one  in  France  (629-63  i). 
Throughout  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  century  James  Harding 
(632,  632*)  stood  side  by  side  with  Prout  as  a  draughtsman  and 
teacher  of  drawing  in  England,  and  excelled  chiefly  in  landscape  and 
foliage  designs,  as  Prout  excelled  chiefly  in  architecture  :  while 
Cattermole,  alike  in  water-colour  and  on  stone,  dealt  during  the  same 
period  principally  with  themes  of  history  and  romance  (633). 
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So  far  we  have  seen  the  chalk  manner  in  lithography  applied  ex- 
clusively by  artists  to  purposes  of  original  design  :  at  this  point 
follow  examples  of  its  use  as  a  method  for  reproducing  the  designs  of 
others.  First  (634)  a  c.-ireful  copy  by  J.-B.  Muret  of  Ingres's  rare 
etched  portrait  of  M.  de  Pressigny,  Bishop  of  St.  Malo  and  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Besai^on  (for  the  original  see  above,  Series  4,  no. 
434) :  next,  a  print  by  J.  B.  Sudre  after  the  same  master's  famous 
picture  of  the  Odalisque  (635).  Then  (636-638)  three  examples  of  the 
sets  of  elaborate  reproductions  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters  in  the 
galleries  of  Munich  and  Dresden,  executed  by  various  German  hands 
under  the  direction  of  Ferdinand  Piloty  and  Franz  Hanfstangl  re- 
spectively :  followed  "by  two  of  the  similar  set  undertaken  by  Madrazo  in 
Spain  after  the  pictures  in  the  Royal  gallery  at  Madrid  (639,  640). 
Lastly  (641),  one  of  the  comparatively  few  instances  in  which  this 
method  has  been  used  for  the  reproduction  of  a  picture  by  Turner. 

Returning  to  examples  illustrating  the  romantic  and  popular  schools 
of  France  under  the  Restoration  and  the  July  Monarchy, — the  original 
work  of  the  great  Eugene  Delacroix  in  lithography  is  represented  by 
a  subject  of  animals  fighting  (642) :  his  pictorial  illustrations  of  the 
English  drama  by  two  lithographic  reproductions  from  the  hand  of 
E.  Leroux  (644,  645).  The  animal  sculptor  and  designer  Barye,  and 
the  distinguished  painter  of  Oriental  subjects  Decamps,  both  also  drew 
on  stone  (643,  646,  647),  and  are  here  represented,  but  in  scarcely 
adequate  examples. — Next  follow  reproductions  by  A.  Maurin  and  J. 
A.  Asselineau  of  the  popular  romantic  and  sentimental  subjects  of 
Horace  Vernet  (648,  649) :  and  then  (650-653)  specimens  of  the 
original  designs  on  stone  of  Raffet,  who  along  with  Charlet  (not  here 
represented)  devoted  his  life  to  illustrating,  with  admirable  insight 
and  power  of  hand,  the  aspects  of  French  military  life  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Napoleonic  age. — The  same  method  was  also  employed 
almost  universally  in  France  during  the  same  period  for  subjects  of 
social  and  political  satire,  whether  published  separately  or  as  illustra- 
tions to  popular  periodicals.  The  two  great  masters  in  this  kind  of 
work  were  Gavarni  and  Daumier,  both  here  powerfully  represented, 
but  by  subjects  of  a  serious  rather  than  a  satirical  nature  (654,  655). 
— From  them  we  pass  to  light  boudoir  and  '  book  of  beauty '  motives, 
such  as  were  most  fashionable  about  1830-1850  alike  in  France  and 
England.  The  original  heads  by  Sir  William  Ross  (657,  658),  and 
the  boudoir  subjects  drawn  on  stone  by  Lane  after  pictures  by  G. 
S.  Newton  (659,  660),  may  be  compared  with  the  kindred  designs 
of  Numa  Maurin  (656)  and  A.  Deveria  (661,  662) :  while  the  portrait 
by  the  latter  of  the  sculptor  David  d'Angers  (663)  stands  beside  the 
portraits  of  Macaulay  as  a  young  man  and  of  Sir  John  Franklin 

(664,  665)  far  less  vigorously  drawn  by  Louis  Haghe  in  England. 

The  series  closes  with  two  examples  from  the  hand  of  Mouilleron, 
perhaps  the  most  accomplished  and  least  mechanical  of  all  interpre- 
ters on  stone  of  the  works  of  painting,  and  especially  of  the  pictures 
of  the  great  French  masters,  such  as  Diaz  (666),  and  Millet  (667) 
of  the  generation  next  preceding  our  own. 

SIDNEY  COLVIN. 
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